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“The Skripsert pen’s a perfect 
schoolmate, because it makes the 
ink bottle as old-fashioned as clear 
white bucks. Instead, you use Skrip 
writing fluid in cartridges that guys 
can pocket and gals can carry in purses 

“It’s clean! It’s quick! It’s easy! 
If need be, you can fill the pen right 
in class or during an exam. All you 

t . 


Jo is insert a Skrip cartridge. Y’see, 


ae 





that’s how the Skripsert pen got its 





name. Pretty clever, hul 


“More good news! It’s a money 


/ 


saver, too! The Skripsert pen holds 


more ink in one load than any other 


SHEAFFERS 


Five PACK 


pen made in America. And a package 
of five cartridges in any of eight 
popular colors costs just 49¢! 


“You have a choice of five barrel 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


colors and seven point gradations. Our 





school colors are red-and-white, so 
I chose a red pen. My writing is 
half-way between fine and bold, 
so I chose a medium point 

“Play it smart! Do neater work 





and earn better grades this year with 
the help of a Sheaffer Skripsert 
fountain pen. Head for this display 
at your Sheaffer dealer’s and 


choose yours!” 


SHEAFFE 


“ 7. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


New Sheaffer Skripsert fountain pen with two free 
artridges of Skrip writing fluid . ..$2.95, $5.00 and $8.75 
artridges 


With matching pencil and four 
from $4.95 to $13.75 

















A cross section of the “Quiet Room” in the Resear 


‘*‘Quiet Room’’. . . it’s where we eliminate the shake, 


rattle and roll from the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
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MAKES THE 


and extreme high speed of Super Anscochrome film can 
consistently give superb results under the difficult con- 
ditions of poor light and fast action. That’s why so 
many professionals and famous amateurs prefer Super 
Anscochrome for all picture-taking situations. Its film 


speed of 100 assures good pictures... every time! 


And remember Anscochrome® (film speed 32). It’s the 
ultra-high-quality color film for every camera. For all 
black-and-white picture taking, use Super Hypan® and 
All-Weather Pan. Super Hypan’s film speed of 500 
means that you can record virtually any image that 
you can see! All-Weather Pan (film speed 64) is the ideal 
black-and-white film for your snapshot camera. Try all 
of these superb Ansco films...soon! Ansco, Binghamton, 
N.Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Watch for details of the new Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Contest, soon to be announced. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


ISCO 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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Letters to the Editor 
Forum Topic of the Week 

“Fair Trade Is It Really Fair? 
World Affairs Article 

Middle East . . . Boiling Cauldron_____ 
National Affairs Article 

Alaska ... A Star ls Born_____ 
Understanding the News_____ = 
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Breakthroughs in Science 
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Football’s famous ‘‘Flying Dutchman”’ says: 


| 
“You'll play a better 


game with Spalding!” 


When picking football equipment, take a 
tip from the experts. . . players like Norm 
Van Brocklin of the Philadelphia Eagles. 

Like so many of our “grid-greats,”’ he 
goes for Spalding because Spalding football 
equipment has just the right fit and feel to 
give him complete confidence. 

Here are just a few items that typify 
Spalding’s leadership and craftsmanship. 
See them at your local sports dealer’s. 
They’re guaranteed unconditionally. 


Norm Van Brocklin*, sharp- 
shooting star of the Philadelphia 
Eagles and two-time professional! 
passing champion of the National 
Football League. 





Norm Van Brocklin 
Footballs 

(left) Official leather football gives 
best traction to fingers for suret 
handling. Triple-lined and durably 
lock-stitched for longer, harder 
play. $11.95 


(right) Official in size, weight and 
shape. Made from good quality, 
pebble-grained leather. Banded in 
white for better visibility and ap- 
pearance. $7.25 


Norm Van Brocklin 
Shoulder Pads 

Designed for freedom of action 
Shoulder caps, epaulets and body 
made of red molded fibre. Rubber 
cap and body padding. Pebbled 
cowhide hinges. $6.25 





Van Brocklin 
Junior Helmet 
Spalding molded helmet for junior players 
gives protection at a budget price. Royal blue 
with white stripe. Bar Guard attached. $7.45 


*Member of 
Spalding’s Football 
Advisory Staff 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 





Balance of Power! Sovereignty! Fair Trade! 
Balance of Trade! Subsidy! Free Trade! 


De Facto! ILO! 
De Jure! FAO! 


Bureaucracy! 
aw" Democracy! 


 Capitalism!...SEATOI! 
Communism! NATO! 


Like some people you know, Polly rattles 
off big words and phrases—with little idea 
of their meaning. Poor Polly. Not much she 
can do. But you'll find a lot of new sense in 
the words and ideas around you—and new 
excitement following the events of today’s 
wide world...when you get the big 1958-59 


U.S. AND WORLD AFFAIRS ANNUAL — 


50 colorful pages _... crammed with fascinating facts, maps, pictures, 
stories behind the news. 


... COMING IN SEPTEMBER 26 SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


And all year, reading SENIOR SCHOLASTIC each week, you'll enjoy 
the satisfaction of being well-informed. You'll know what you're talking 
about—with facts to back up your opinions. And it costs less than a nickel 


a week! 
Don’t miss out. Check with your teacher to be sure your subscription 


is entered. 


Each week in Senior Scholastic 


TV AND MOVIES 

Weekly reviews and ratings, 
advance notes on programs 
you won't want to miss. SPORTS 

Pages 33-34 Football, basketball, base- 
ball, track... keep up with 
the pros, improve yeur game. 
Page 35 








BOY DATES GIRL 

Tips on dating, etiquette, 
grooming ... relations with 
your friends anc family. 
See page 28 






































Athletes or Politicians? 


Dear Editor: 

How about a loud locomotive for our 
athletes? On the good will front, they’re 
batting out more “homers” than our 
politicians. Take our touring track team, 
for instance. The Russians beat ’em, 172 
to 170, but our men scored more than 
theirs, though our women ran second. 
The Russian fans went wild over such 
Americans as Parry O’Brien, Rafer 
Johnson, and Tom Courtney. Our cinder- 
pounders got an even wilder welcome 
in Warsaw. Its 80,000-seat stadium was 
jammed with 105,000 
tenth of the city’s population. And they 
gave our athletes a terrific ovation, even 


spectators—one 


though our boys won. 
Charles O’Rourke 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

Let’s keep our athletes out of Red 
lands! A band of U. S. track stars “in- 
vaded” Russia over the summer. We 
lost! The Russians immediately trotted 
out their propaganda drums and made 
capital (a bad word in the Soviet 
Union) over the supremacy of Com- 
munists over capitalists. Why give the 
Russians a chance to boast at our ex- 
pense? We should refuse to participate 
with Russian athletes, even in the 
Olympics. 

Manuel Nappi 
New York, N. Y. 


Wrong Target? 


Dear Editor: 

What’s all this bunk about interplane- 
tary travel? Our scientists have been 
reading too many comic books. At a 
cost of millions of dollars, our rocketeers 
may be able to hurl a hunk of metal 
to the moon or farther. So what? No 
earthling will ever set foot on the moon 
or any other planet. Meteors might 
make a sieve of a spaceship. Cosmic 
rays would probably riddle the crew, 


%," 


eteae 





causing death or mutation. Anyway, 
what’s the moon got? Just dust. 

Let’s spend these millions of dollars 
on improving the Earth. Two thirds of 
all the people in the world go to bed 
hungry every night. This has prompted 
the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization to propose that a special “year” 
(similar to the International Geophys- 
ical Year) be set aside to combat 
hunger. What’s more, many diseases 
still have to be conquered. Slums blight 
our proudest cities. More than half the 
world’s population is illiterate. Let’s bet- 
ter the Earth before we start making 
goo-goo eyes at the moon. 

Sally Samson 
, Boston, Massachusetts 


(How about it, readers? We'll greet 
any assenting or dissenting opinions 
with open mailbag. We'll publish the 
best letters. Mail yours, along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to the 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York.— 
Editors.) 


Doing Our Duty 
Dear Editor: 


It’s up to young Americans to de- 
feat the Soviet Union in the Cold War. 
U. S, students should take more math, 
chemistry, and physics. We must prove 
that the initiative and independence 
fostered by our free society can sur- 
pass the accomplishments of slave labor 
and captive minds. We young Améri- 






ditor 





cans should place more stress on in- 
tellectual accomplishments. 
Frank Aiello 
Dearborn, Michigan 


School Uniforms 


Dear Editor: 

Few American students exercise any 
individuality in the clothing they wear. 
For most boys and girls feel they must 
be style-conscious to be acceptable 
socially. If a girl can’t afford new cloth- 
ing, she is a social outcast. 

That’s why I’m for school uniforms. 
I’ve worn them all through school and 
wouldn’t trade them for anything. After 
all, the main reason we attend school 
is to acquire education. This is where 
we can really act like individuals—by 
presenting: our beliefs, challenging the 
statements of others, and so forth. So 
let’s become more book conscious and 
less clothes conscious. 

Patricia Deasy 
Saint Joseph’s Juniorate 
Orange, California 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing to express my deep ap- 
preciation for Senior Scholastic. It cer- 
tainly has proved extremely worthwhile 
and interesting. I especially like your 
articles about foreign affairs, science, 
and the forum topics. 

Patricia Ryan 
Wilmette, Illinois 








Ideas to Live By 








It is said an Eastern monarch once charged his wise men to invent 
him a sentence to be ever in view, and which should be true and 
appropriate in all times and situations. They presented him the words: 
“And this, too, shall pass away.” How much it expresses! How chastening 
in.the hour of pride! How consoling in the depths of affliction! . . . And 
yet, let us hope, it is not quite true. Let us hope, rather, that by the best 
cultivation of the physical world beneath and around us, and the best 
intellectual and moral world within us, we shall secure an individual, social, 
and political prosperity and happiness, whose course shall be onward and 
upward, and which, while the earth endures, shall not pass away. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 








Forum Topic 
of the Week 


“Kair Trade’’...Is It \R 


A pro and con discussion: Is a Federal “fair trade” law desirable? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


A Congressional committee held hearings this summer 
on a bill that might have far-reaching effects on the 
prices you and your parents pay in retail stores across 
our nation. 

The bill would create a Federal “fair trade” law. Such 
a law would permit manufacturers of brand-name or 
trade-marked products to set a minimum price on their 
products. Stores could not sell below this price. 

Supporters of “fair trade” argue that such a law is 
needed to prevent retailers from cutting prices on 
brand-name products. Price-cutting, they say, results 
in cut-throat competition which hurts many businesses. 
It also “degrades” names and trade-marks which manu- 
facturers have spent millions to build up. 

Opponents of “fair trade” say that the measure is 
misnamed—that it should be called “price fixing” or 
“monopoly price control.” They contend that “fair trade” 
is contrary to one of the basic economic laws that have 
made America great: free competition. 

Many states have had or now have state-wide “fair 
trade” laws. In the so-called “Great Depression” years 
of the 1930's, “fair trade” laws were enacted in 45 of 
our then 48 states. In some of these states, however, 
recent court decisions have either weakened or thrown 
out the laws. As a result, there are now ‘only 30 states 
with effective “fair trade” laws. 





In a 1957 decision, for example, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that a retailer in a non-“fair trade” state 
could sell products through mail ofder catalogs and ship 
them into a “fair trade” state at cut prices. 

“Fair trade” suffered another major blow last spring 
when the General Electric Company—one of the nation’s 
biggest appliance dealers and long a staunch defender 
of “fair trade”—announced that it was abandoning the 
policy. G.E. said it had become too difficult to enforce. 
Its action was followed within days by the Sunbeam 
Corporation, McGraw-Edison, Ronson, and Royal McBee. 
Electric clocks which had been selling for $39.50 shot 
down to $27.95 in many stores. Electric razors that had 
been $28.50 began to be sold at half that price. 

This brought a quick reaction from Dr. John W 
Dargavel, chairman of the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade and executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. Dr. Dargavel demanded the 
“enactment of . a Federal bill that would extend- 
resale price maintenance on a national scale.” Such a bill 
has since been introduced in Congress. 

Meanwhile, there are plenty of “fair trade” manu- 
facturers holding the line on the state level. They are 
mainly in the drug, cosmetic, tobacco, and hardware 
industries. Most of them now want a Federal law. 

Should a Federal “fair trade” law be enacted? Here 
are arguments on both sides of the issue. 


FOR! 


“Fair Trade” came into being on the 
state level because there was a dire 
need for such laws. Now there is an 
equally dire need for a “fair trade” 
law on the national level. A look at 
economic history shows why: 

A century ago, manufacturing in the 
U.S. was largely local. Handicraft meth- 
ods prevailed. Rut with the growth of 
new means of transportation (railroads, 
automotive trucks, airplanes)—plus new 
means of communication (telephones, 
radio, national magazines)—the manu- 
facturing, selling, and advertising pic- 
ture changed drastically. 











Price Wars and “Underselling” 


For example, chain stores appeared 
and grew phenomenally. Great indus- 


trial concentrations arose, branding and 
standardizing products nationally. 

As new stores multiplied, competi- 
tion became stiffer. Price wars broke 
out. The victor: the big retailer who 
could afford to take losses on a few 
items (because he could make up the 
losses on goods sold in his other stores 
or in other towns). He drove out of 
business the little fellow who depended 
for his livelihood on one store and the 
few items undersold by his giant-sized 
competitors. 

At the same time, highly complex ap- 
pliances became more and more pop- 
ular. These required special handling 
by stores— demonstrations, servicing, 
etc. These services cost the retailer 
extra money in salaries and overhead— 
money he had to deduct from his prof- 
its. Again, the small retailer took a 
beating. 


Demand sprang up for a system of 
“ethical competition.” Small, independ- 
ent retailers—often called the backbone 
of our economy—warned that cut-throat 
competition had to stop. If it didn’t, the 
nation’s 16,500 “multi-store” giants 
would destroy or swallow up our 
1,500,000 small storekeepers who coul: 
not cut costs as easily. Then the giants 
would have a monopoly and could 
charge whatever they wanted! 


Bargains—With Strings 

Manufacturers supported the de- 
mand. They, too, were plagued by 
desperate price-cutters who offered ap- 
pliances at “big savings.” Customers 
would “bite,” only to find out too late 
that servicing was not part of the bar- 
gain (or that there'd be a exorbitant 
service charge if anything went wrong). 
The manufacturer was losing the good 
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will of “burnt” customers who blamed 
the manufacturer when things went 
wrong with the appliances. (Actually 
the blame should have been tagged on 
the sly price-cutter who wouldn't pro- 
vide servicing. ) 

In 1931, California enacted the first 
state-wide “fair trade” law. It permitted 
manufacturers to set a “list price” for 
their products. All retailers were then 
required to charge this price—no more, 
no less. 

To put teeth into the law, a so-called 
non-signers clause was tacked on. This 
said, in effect, that if a manufacturer 
signed an agreement with any one re- 
taiJer in the state to sell a product for 
a certain “list price,” the 
was binding on all other 
the state. 

In 1935, uie U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld California’s “fair trade” law. 
Within a few years 44 other states 
enacted similar laws. 


retailers in 


Rise of the Discount House 


The story does not end there, how- 
ever. In recent years discount houses 
have sprung up, providing few services 
but lower prices—in open defiance of 
state “fair trade” laws. The discounter 
operates on the theery that his low 
prices will attract vast sales. He makes 
up in volume of sales for the reduced 
profit on individual items. 

Furthermore, he takes advantage of 
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national advertising — plus the show- 
rooms and sales skill of the legitimate 
retailer—to undersell his competitors. 
For example, many people will go to 
a quality retailer to look over appli- 
ances or to have them demonstrated— 
using the time of a salesman the quality 
store must pay. Then they walk out 
and buy the appliance at a self-service 
discount house! How “fair” is this kind 
of trading? 

How does the discounter get his 
wares? Some buy up the stocks of 
bankrupt stores—practically for pennies 
Some buy up the stocks of stores that 
have been forced to close because of 
fire. Some buy “distressed merchan- 
dise” or goods an independent retailer 
is willing to sell cheaply because “he 
needs cash urgently (goods soiled by 
excessive handling on counters, goods 
slightly faded or with flaws, etc.). 
Some bvy outdated goods or lines 
about to be replaced by newer models. 

Discount houses have repeatedly de- 
fied thef law and dared “fair trade” 
manufacturers to sue them. Some man- 
ufacturers did, and found themselves 
with hundreds of costly suits on their 
hands. 

That is why state laws are no longe1 
adequate. That is why we need a 
Federal “fair trade” law now! 


Need for Stable Prices 


A uniform, stabilized price—national- 
ly advertised—is essential for a stable 
economy. A study made by Dun and 
Bradstreet shows that between 1954 
and 1957 the number of appliance 
stores which went out of business rose 
in non-“fair trade” states. The number 
declined in “fair trade” states: 

Opponents of “fair trade” argue that 
the practice stifles competition. This is 
not so. “Fair trade” maintains complete 
freedom of price competition between 
different manufacturers of similar prod- 
ucts. It only prohibits competition be- 
different retailers selling the 
same product. For example, under a 
“fair trade” law, Ansco can sell its film 
foc one price and Kodak for another. 
All that “fair trade” requires is that all 
stores sell Ansco at its price and Kodak 
at its price. In short: “Fair trade” pro- 





tects the manufacturer and safeguards 
the prestige of his product. It protects 
the retailer from cut-throat competition. 
And it protects the unknowing shopper 
from jumping at the lowest price and 
ending up with an inferior product or 
inferior service. 








AGAINST! 








If the same product sells in one store 
for $1.00 and in another store for 69¢, 
it doesn’t take a genius to figure out 


where most people will shop. It’s 
natural to want something at the lowest 
price. 

That’s why “Bargain Days” have 


always been red letter days. And that’s 
why, discount houses have become so 
popular. People just aren’t willing or 
able to pay many of the high list prices 
set by manufacturers. So they go to 
a discount house where they can get 
what they want—for less. 

If a customer wants to shop in a 


store that features all sorts of extra 
services — charge accounts, deliveries, 
soft neon lights, elegant mahogany 


counters, trained salespeople, etc.—then 
he has a right to do so. Stores offering 
such services also have a right to keep 
their prices at a level which will soak 
up the additional providing 
these services. 

But if a customer does not want 
these extra attentions, then he too 
should have the right to buy where he 
does not get them—and pays less. 


cost of 


No Extras to Pay For 

That’s the principle on which most 
discount houses operate. The discounter 
charges his customer for only the prod- 
uct—not a lot of “extras.” 

Years ago, the retail market required 
many of these “extras.” For example, a 
retailer was expected to do a sizable 
amount of “creative selling” to move 
items. There were special demonstra- 
tions and door-to-door sales promotions. 
Today, with national advertising in 
magazines, on radio, TV, etc., the re- 
tailer doesn’t have to worry about such 
costly gimmicks. Most customers, in 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Middle East... 
Boiling Cauldron 


Oil and nationalism . . . an explosive mixture at the crossroads of three continents 


HE witches’ cauldron of the Middle 

East has either simmered or boiled 
ever since man wrote the first page of 
history, thousands of years ago. Only 
the ingredients have changed over the 
centuries. 

In ancient times it was the empires 
of Babylonia, Egypt, and Israel, of 
Persia, Greece, and Rome _ which 
flourished, fought, and disappeared 
from the barren sands and fertile river 
valleys of this crossroads of three con- 
tinents. 

During the Middle Ages, one could 
hear the sabers of Moslems, Christians, 
Mongols, and ‘Turks clashing in bitter 
struggle for control of these lands. 

More recently the British and Turks 


were grappling for colonial domination 
of the area. 

Today the Middle East: cauldron 
boils with new conflicts. They are the 
conflicts of Arab versus Arab, of Arab 
versus Israeli, of Arab versus West- 
erner, and of Westerner versus Russian. 
What keeps these conflicts boiling? The 
fire of Arab nationalism. 

This fire was first lit during the last 
century. Curiously enough, it was 
kindled by the same Western nations 
who are being most burned by it today. 
At that time, the Arab. world was 
virtually asleep, a faded remnant of the 
rich and varied Moslem culture that 
had flowered up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. For hundreds of years, the Arabs 


had been slumbering under the rule 
of the Ottoman (Turkish) Empire. 

During the same long period, Europe 
groped its way out of the Dark Ages 
and emerged into the brilliant sunshine 
of the Renaissance. Great nations such 
as Spain, Holland, Britain; and France 
sprang up, all eager to extend their 
power over distant lands. Europeans 
set up colonies in North and South 
America, Asia, and Africa. They also 
spread their culture and their ideas of 
nationalism and freedom. 

New nations, such as the United 
States, entered the world scene. In- 
dustrialization made Western countries 
the most powerful on earth. 

The spread of Western ideas aroused 





























a ferment among a handful of educated 
Arabs during the late 1800's. They be- 
gan to compare the poverty and illit- 
eracy of their own people with the 
wealth, knowledge, and power of the 
West. “Why,” they asked, “can’t we 
Arabs be independent and mighty like 
our Western neighbors across. the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic?” 


_ Arab |Aim—Independence 


The Arabs began to agitate for free- 
dom from the crumbling Ottoman Em- 
pire. Finally the great day seemed at 
hand. During World War I (1914- 
1918), Turkey fought with Germany 
against Britain and its allies. Certain 
Arab chieftains seized this opportunity 
to line up with the British. In ex- 
change for a British promise to “recog- 
nize and uphold” their independence 
after the war, these Arabs helped the 
British army to drive the Turks from 
the Arab lands. 

But the British made a conflicting 
agreement with the French. Under this, 
the two great powers divided control 
of the region. Thus, Arab hopes for im- 
mediate independence were dashed. 
New boundaries were drawn up, cre- 
ating Iraq, Jordan, and Palestine. These 
were placed under British mandate. 
Syria, carved into Lebanon and Syria, 
came under French mandate. Under 
the mandate system, Britain and France 
were committed by the League of Na- 
tions to prepare the new countries for 
eventual independence. 

But Arab nationalists were not con- 
tent to let the League of Nations de- 
countries were 
As a result of 
end of 


cide when the new 
ready for independence. 
pressure, by the 


Jordan and Iraq had 


nationalist 
World War II] 
become monarchies, Lebanon and Syria, 
republics.. Egypt, a country which the 
British had 1882, 
achieved independence as a monarchy 
in 1922. British troops, however, were 
stationed at the Suez Canal until 1956. 


occupied — since 


Some Unsolved Problems 


Independence, while it solved some 
Arab problems, did not solve them all. 
Chief among the unsolved problems 
were these: 

1. National Boundaries. Some Arab 
leaders would like to expand their 
boundaries. Others would like to wipe 
out the boundaries altogether and set 
up a united Arab nation. These Arabs 
charge the West with having created 
“artificial” nations in order to keep the 
Arabs divided and weak. 

2. Extremes of Wealth. A_ few 
monarchs and landowners possess fabu- 
lous wealth. The masses in most regions 
are poor, diseased, and uneducated. 

3. Natural Resources. A few coun- 
tries, including Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 





are blessed with fantastic riches in oil. 
Others, particularly Egypt and Jordan, 
have barely enough resources to keep 
their swelling populations alive. 

These problems have sometimes had 
the effect of dividing the Arabs. On the 
other hand, there are forces that bind 
them together. Among these are a com- 
mon race, a common faith, a common 
tongue, common distrust of 
Western colonialism. Above all, Arabs 
are united in their hatred of Israel. 

The roots of this hatred go back to 
another British promise made in World 
War I—a promise to help the Jews 
fulfill a centuries-old dream of a na 
tional homeland in Palestine. Palestine, 
at that time sparsely settled by Arabs 
and a handful of Jews, had been the 
home of the Jews in Biblical times, 
until they were dispersed to Europe 
and other parts of the world. 


and a 


Problem of Israel 


Britain had great difficulty in keep- 
ing peace between incoming Jewish 
colonists and nationalist Arabs. These 
Arabs opposed the mass entry of Euro- 
peans. To British 
tried to limit Jewish immigration. This 
became next to impossible after Nazi 
Germany wiped out six million Euro- 
pean Jews. Tens of thousands of sur 


ease tensions, the 


vivors had no place to migrate but 
Palestine. 

The problem finally was turned ove 
to the United Nations for settlement. 
There a resolution was adopted in 1947 
to partition Palestine into- a Jewish 
state and an Arab state. The British 
withdrew their forces on May 14, 1948. 
On the same day, despite bitter Arab 
protests, the Jews proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Israel. War broke out im- 
mediately between Israel and the sur- 
rounding Arab countries. 

The Israeli forces hurled 
combined armies of 


back the 


Egypt, 


Iraq, 
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Lebanon, and Syria. Only the British 
trained army of Jordan was not de 
feated. 

After several months of fighting, the 
United Nations persuaded both sides to 
sign an armistice. Despite the truce, 
violent border clashes have continued 
to take a heavy toll in lives. The Arabs 
have refused to recognize Israel or to 
make peace with her. 


Problem of Arab Refugees 


One of the most 
problems of the 1948-49 struggle is 
that of the Arab refugees. During the 
confusion of the war, hundreds of thou 
sands of Arabs Hed or were expelled 
from their homes in Israel. Each side 
has blamed the other for this tragedy, 
but U. N. representatives have blamed 
both. Today more than 900,000 Pales 
tine Arab refugees eke out a miserable 
existence in camps near Israel’s borders 


tragic unsettled 


Impoverished and without hope, they 
are kept alive by the United Nations 
elief and Works Agency. 
Arab leaders demand that 
take back these displaced 
Israel, with a population of 1,800,000 
(plus 200,000 Arabs who re 
Israel during the 1948-49 
readmit 


Israel 


persons. 


Jews 
mained in 
war), has refused to more 
than a few thousand refugees. To tak« 
back nearly-a million embittered Arabs 
say the Israelis, would endanger the 
security of the Jewish population. In 
stead, the Israelis have offered to help 
finance resettlement of the refugees on 
Arab soil. 

The Arab countries, for thei: 
oppose the idea of resettling on their 
from Palestine 

weaken Arab 


were forced to 


part 


territory the refugees 
They this 
claims to the land they 
leave behind in Israel. 

Geographically, Israel] is a tiny island 


argue would 


in a huge Arab sea. Its population is less 
than one twentieth as large as that of 
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HITTING BEACH near Beirut, Lebanon, are these U.S. Marines. Leathernecks 
came at urgent request of Lebanese government to head off anti-Western revolt. 
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its Arab neighbors. Nevertheless, some 
Arab spokesmen declare there can be 
no peace until the Israelis are “pushed 
into the [Mediterranean] Sea.” Arab 
leaders charge that the creation of 
Israel is the gravest “sin” committed 
by “Western imperialists” against the 
Arabs. 


High Stakes for the West 


This, then, is the background of the 
dispute between the Arab countries 
and Israel. But there is much more to 
the Middle East story of crisis. For 
the Middle East is also a cracial middle 
ground in the great struggle between 
Communist Russia and the free West. 
The stakes—both economic and sstra- 
tegic—are gigantic. 

Economically, the desert lands bor- 
dering the Persian Gulf hold at least 
two thirds of the world’s known oil 
reserves, U. S., British, French, and 
Dutch companies exploit and market 
this oil. They share the profits with the 
local rulers. The free flow of Middle 
Eastern oil is vital to Western Europe, 
which produces only five per cent of 
its own petroleum requirements. 

The Soviet Union, with large reserves 
of its own, has no need of Middle East 
oil. But if the Soviets could control 
that oil, they could deny it to Western 
Europe. Thus they might be able to 
strangle our allies. 

Strategically, the Middle East strad- 
dles the shortest land, sea, and air 


routes between thrée continents—Asia, 
Africa, and Europe. Whoever controls 
the area holds a tremendous military 
advantage. Both under the Czars and 
under the Communists, Russia has tried 
into the 


repeatedly to hack its way 






Three Lions sanee 
DISEASE AND IGNORANCE are twin evils. Student in 
Iraq studies water-borne porasite that kills thousands. 


Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
But the West, first led by Britain and 
now by the United States, has been 
determined to prevent this threat to 
the security of the free world. 

To safeguard the defenses of the free 
world, the U. S. has a large strategic 
air base at Dharan, Saudi Arabia. That 
is also the reason for the Baghdad 
defense pact. This alliance was organ- 
ized in February 1955 between Britain, 
Iraq (the only Arab member), Turkey, 
Iran, and Pakistan (three Moslem, but 
non-Arab members). The United States 
strongly supports the pact, although 
it is not a full-fledged member. 

Except for Iraq, the Arab countries 
have chosen to stay out of the Baghdad 
alliance. Some Arabs have denounced 
the pact. They charge that it is a de- 
vice to split up the Middle East. Chief 
spokesman of this second group: 
Egypt's “strong man” president, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. 


Nasser—Egyptian Riddle 


Nasser, a colonel in the Egyptian 
army, rose to power in Egypt in 1952. 
He masterminded the revolt that toppled 
the corrupt government of King Farouk. 
At first, Western leaders considered 
Nasser to be a moderate nationalist. 
Even though a dictator, he showed 
concern for his people by starting re- 
form projects to raise their dismally 
low standard of living. Western govern- 
ments offered him aid. Britain agreed 
to hand over to Egypt its huge military 
base in the Suez Canal Zone. 

But in September 1955, Nasser 
turned sharply against the West. He 
was bitter over the Baghdad Pact and 
the West’s refusal to sell him arms for 





“defense against Israel.” He negotiated 
a giant cotton-for-arms deal with the 
Communist bloc. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of Communist-made 
arms flowed into Egypt. Before long, 
Syria and the far-off feudal kingdom 
of Yemen also were getting Soviet 
weapons. Soviet-Arab war fleets were 
assembled in Egyptian and Syrian ports 
in the Mediterranean. Communist mili- 
tary advisers and technicians flocked 
into Egypt and Syria. 


New Arab Champion 


Western leaders were stunned. What 
they had feared most—a foothold for 
Red influence in the Middle East—had 
come to pass. Nasser himself was no 
Communist. In fact, he jailed Egyptian 
Communists as a threat to his own 
power. But how long could he flirt 
with Soviet communism without falling 
into a fatal embrace? 

In an attempt to win Nasser away 
from Moscow, the West offered to help 
him build his dream project of a high 
dam at Aswan on the Nile River. This 
dam would provide electric power and 
help to irrigate millions of arid acres. 
The U. S. and Britain suddenly with- 
drew their offer when Nasser continued 
to woo the Communists. In retaliation, 
the Egyptian dictator in July 1956 na- 
tionalized the internationally owned 
and operated Suez Canal. He an- 
nounced that revenues from canal tolls 
would be used to pay for the Aswan 
dam. 

Britain and France, fearing Nasser 
would close their Suez lifeline, attacked 
Egypt in October 1956, At the same 
time, Israel, in an effort to stop Egyptian 
terrorist raids, staged a massive as- 
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HUNGER—all the days of one’s life—is lot of many in Middle East. 
Crude ways of farming are still used, grain slowly winnowed by hand. 





























sault on the Sinai peninsula of Egypt. 
But pressure from the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the United Na- 
tions forced the invading armies to 
withdraw. A smal] U. N. emergency 
force was hurriedly organized to guard 
the Egyptian-Israeli frontier. 

Thus, out of defeat, Nasser had 
gained victory. Arabs throughout the 
Middle East thrilled to the success of 
their new “champion.” 

So popular did the Egyptian dicta- 
tor become that Syria actually gave up 
its independence last February to join 
Egypt in a new United Arab Republic 
(U.A.R.)—led, of course, by Nasser. 
The West reacted with mixed feelings. 
It was relieved to see Nasser pre- 
vent powerful local Communists from 
taking control of Syria. But it was 
gravely concerned over Nasser’s grow- 
ing strength, and his continued friend- 
ship with Russia, 


Arab Plot and Counterplot 


Western fears increased as Jordan’s 
young King Hussein had to fight off 
one pro-Nasser plot after another to 
topple his throne. The West became 
alarmed when a revolt broke out last 
May against the government of tiny 
Lebanon. Some observers thought the 
revolt was simply an internal struggle 
for power. But other observers noted 
that the rebels were pro-Nasser Mos- 
lems. They opposed the pro-Western 
policies of President Camille Chamoun, 
a Christian. 

Question: Was Nasser supporting 
the rebels with arms and men? U. N. 
observers declared they found little or 
no evidence of outside aid to the rebels. 
But President Chamoun and Western 
governments said they had definite 
proof of Nasser-directed infiltration. 


Revolt Rocks Iraq 


Just when the fighting appeared to 
be ending, the Middle East was rocked 
by another revolt—this time in oil-rich 
Iraq. In a lightning stroke, pro-Nasser 
units of the Iraqi army overthrew the 
staunchly pro-Western’ monarchy on 
July 14 and proclaimed a republic. 
Young King Faisal, his prime minister 
and the crown prince were shot down 
in the palace. Several Americans and 
other foreigners were killed by mobs. 

This time the West was shocked into 
immediate action to head off a chain 
reaction of anti-Western revolts. In 
response to an urgent request from 
President Chamoun, almost 15,000 
U. S. Marines landed in Lebanon. A 
similar plea from King Hussein brought 
2,000 British paratroopers into Jordan. 
Nasser and Nikita Khrushchev, premier 
of the Soviet Union, denounced the 
landings as “aggression.” The firm U. S. 
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FOUR PIVOT MEN in Middle East: (I. to r.) (1) Gen. Fuad Chehab, newly chosen 
resident of Lebanon; (2) Camille Chamoun, president whose term expires. (3) 
Gen. Karim Kassem, head of Iraq's new government; (4) Jordan’s King Hussein. 


and British answer: Western troaps 
were sent only to protect the legal gov 
ernments of Lebanon and Jordan from 
subversion and attack. 

For a few days, the Middle East 
cauldron threatened to explode into 
all-out war. Fortunately, the pot began 
to simmer down. 

In Lebanon, the revolt finally ended 
after the government and the opposition 
agreed on a compromise candidate for 
President, General Fuad Chehab. The 
U. S. and Britain said they would with- 
draw their forces when requested. 

In Iraq, the new government quickly 
restored order and gained popular sup- 
port on its promise to end the “cor- 
ruption and mismanagement” of the old 
monarchy. When Iraq assured Western 
powers it would remain friendly and 
keep its oil flowing, the U. S., Britain 
and other nations recognized the new 
military regime. 


Unanswered Questions 


In an effort to bring peace to the 
Middle East, the United States and the 
Soviet Union agreed to ask for a special 
session of the U. N. General Assembly 
to discuss the crisis. 

But many extremely 
questions still remain unanswered. 

How long will U. S. and British 
forces remain in Lebanon and Jordan? 
As we went to press, the U. S. was 
beginning to withdraw its Marines. 
When all troops leave, will the govern- 
ments of these countries again be in 
danger of revolt? 

Will Iraq remain friendly to the 
West, or will it fall into Nasser’s 
camp? The new government has with- 
drawn from the Baghdad pact. 

What are Nasser’s real aims? He has 
given some important clues in his book, 
Egypt's Liberation: Tne Philosophy of 
the Revolution. There he describes 
Egypt as the center of three circles: 
the Arab circle, comprising most of the 
Middle East and North Africa; the 
Moslem circle, which includes both 
Arabs and believers as distant as 
Pakistan, India, and Indonesia; and the 
African circle, where European coun- 
tries still possess many colonies. 

Egypt’s mission, says. Nasser, is to 


troublesome 


unite these three great circles, and to 
“free” its peoples from “colonial op 
pression.” 

For one of the world’s poorest coun 
tries, this is an ambitious task. Yet 
Nasser has had amazing thus 
far. Through his fiery speeches, 
through long-range radio 
and through Egyptian teachers sent fai 
and wide into the Arab world, Nasser 
has inflamed impoverished Arabs. He 
has stirred them up against their own 
rulers, against Israel, and _ against 
“colonialism.” Egyptian have 
distributed money and arms to rebels 
throughout the Middle East. Hardly a 
government in the area feels safe 
against Nasser’s brand of nationalism 


success 


broadcasts 


agents 


Double Task for West 


Oil-producing countries in particular 
fear the influence of oil-poor Egypt 
Many experts believe Nasser would 
like control of these countries. His ob 
jectives: (1) to nationalize the oil in 
dustries and assert Arab power; (2) to 
share in the oil profits to help “have 
not” Egypt’s economic development. 

Nasser insists he wants to be neutral 
in the cold war between East and West. 
But distrust of the West has led him 
to accept large-scale Soviet arms, aid, 
and advice. The West fears Russia will 
use its influence with Nasser to try to 
dominate the Middle East as a step- 
ping-stone to world conquest. 

Western diplomats thus face an ex 
tremely difficult, double-barreled task 
(1) to win Arab nationalism over to the 
idea of peaceful progress; (2) to keep 
Russia from stirring up violence in the 
troubled Middle East. 

How can these objectives be accom 
plished? By more economic aid to the 
underdeveloped Arab countries? By 
agreement with Russia to end 
shipments to the Middle East? Can we 
make such an agreement and at the 
same time keep the Baghdad defenss 
pact from collapsing? Can we make 
such an agreement and expect the Rus 
sians to keep their word? How can an 
Arab-Israeli settlement be worked out? 
The answers to these questions may 
mean the difference between peace and 
war. 


arms 
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Alu .-+-A Star Is Born 


America prepares to welcome a new state into the 


N Juneau, capital of Alaska, church 

bells clanged and sirens whistled. 
People danced, sang, whooped, and 
hollered in the streets on this last day 
in June 1958. In Anchorage, Alaska’s 
largest city, the populace fired a 49- 
ton bonfire that spewed sparks high 
into the air. And at Fairbanks, cele- 
brating citizens, sweltering in tempera- 
tures above 90 degrees, dved the Chena 
River a brilliant gold. Overhead, a huge 
balloon bearing a giant star soared sky- 
ward. 

The Anchorage Times spelled out 
the reason for the pandemonium in 
a seven-inch headline that shouted: 
“WE'RE IN.” The U. S. Senate had 
just voted 64 to 20 to admit Alaska to 
the Union as our 49th state. The House 
of Representatives had “okayed” Alas- 
kan statehood a month earlier by a 
vote of 208 to 166. 

President Eisenhower, an ardent sup- 
porter of Alaskan statehood, promptly 
put his signature to the statehood bill. 





Eskimo woman in Fairbanks registers to cast vote in Alaska 
election. New state has 16,000 Eskimos, about 14,000 Indians. 


Union and pin a forty-ninth star to Old Glory 


He welcomed Alaska into the Union 
with his “very best wishes.” Then he 
set in motion the legal machinery that 
will make Alaska a full-fledged state— 
probably by the end of November. 

The President asked Alaska’s gov- 
ernor, Mike Stepovich, to proclaim two 
special elections. The first election, 
scheduled for August 26, gave Alaskan 
voters an opportunity to accept or re- 
ject statehood. Nobody doubted how 
this election would turn out. 


New Look for Old Glory 


The second election, set for Novem- 
ber 25, will be a general election. 
Alaskan voters will select two U. S. 
Senators, and one member of the House 
of Representatives. This will swell the 
Senate to 98 members and the House 
to a total of 436. (After the 1910 
census, Congress set the membership 
of the House at 435. Today, each mem- 
ber of the House represents about 





Wide World photo 


398,000 people. Alaska has a popula- 
tion considerably smaller than that, but 
each state is guaranteed one Represen- 
tative. After each census, House seats 
are reapportioned. Thus, after the 1960 
census, the number of Representatives 
will again shrink to 435.) 

At the November election, voters 
will also ballot for a governor and the 
60 members of Alaska’s first state legis- 
lature. All Alaskan citizens 19 and 
older are eligible to vote in these elec- 
tions. 

After the votes in both elections have 
been tallied, President Eisenhower will 
issue an official proclamation that 
Alaska has become number 49. He 
will then choose a new design for the 
American flag. A law passed by Con 
gress in 1818 provides that wheneve: 
a new state joins the Union, a new star 
must grace the flag. In the past, the 
new star has been added on the Inde 
pendence Day following statehood 
This means that it will probably be July 
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No parking meters these. Electric heaters keep engines of 
parked cars warm in Fairbanks. Cold may drop to 60 below. 
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4 1959 before Old Glory wears her 
new look. 

Our 49th state has a long and color- 
ful history. Alaska was discovered in 
1741 by Captain Vitus Bering, a Dane 
sailing for the Russian Navy. He found 
Alaska’s forests plains teeming 
with big game and fur-bearing animals. 
Alaska’s 


and 


{ussian trappers soon set up 
first industry—fur-trading. 

In 1867, Russia offered to sell Alaska 
to the U. S. Far-sighted U. S. Secretary 
of State William H. Seward persuaded 
Congress to purchase Alaska at the 
bargain price of $7,200,000. Alaska’s 
585,400 square milés—more than twice 
the size of Texas—cost the U. S. only 
about two cents per acre. Many Amer- 
icans ridiculed the purchase. They 
labeled Alaska “Seward’s Folly” and 
“Seward’s Icebox.” Congress paid scant 
attention to Alaska. In 1884, Alaska 
was made a “district” governed by the 
laws of the state of Oregon. 


Long Fight for Statehood 


In 1897, newspapers around the 
world headlined the news that gold 
had been discovered on the Klondike 
River in Yukon Territory. From every 
corner of the earth prospectors and 
adventurers swarmed into Alaska. It 
was a violent and colorful era. The 
law was weak in the roaring, brawling 
gold towns. Living conditions were 
poor. Epidemics of typhoid, smallpox, 
and pneumonia swept the mining 
camps. But the prospectors kept com- 
ing in waves, lured by the call of the 
gold fields. 


Congress gave Alaska some self- 
government in 1912 by making it a 
Territory under the Interior Depart- 
ment. Under territorial status, Alaskan 
voters could elect local officials, a few 
territorial officials, and members of the 
Territorial Assembly. The laws passed 
by this assembly could be vetoed by 
Congress. Alaska’s governor was ap- 
pointed by the President of the U. S. 

Every two. years, the voters of Alaska 
could elect a delegate to Congress. 
This delegate was permitted to debate, 
introduce bills in the House, and serve 
on House committees. But he was 
voiceless when it came to voting—even 
on his own bills. Nor did the people 
of Alaska—although U. S. citizens— 
have a vote in Presidential elections. 

In 1916, Alaska’s delegate to Con- 
gress introduced the first bill calling 
for Alaskan statehood. Congress showed 
no interest in it. That was the start 
of Alaska’s uphill struggle for statehood 
—a 42-year fight. 

Many Congressmen hesitated to give 
statehood to a remote territory far from 
U. S. borders, They said it would be 
difficult to govern and defend such a 
state. But supporters of Alaskan state- 
hood pointed out that when California 
was admitted to the Union in 1850, 
almost 1,000 miles of wilderness sepa- 
rated the new state from its nearest 
neighbor in the Union. This proved, 
they said, that distance—especially with 
modern communications—was not a 
valid argument against statehood. 

Many Alaskans also opposed state- 
hood. Alaskans pay a Federal income 
tax. In addition, they dig into their 


jeans for a territorial income tax equal 
to 14 per cent of their Federal income 


tax. But state income taxes would 
probably be steeper than territorial in- 
come taxes. For the state of Alaska 


would have to pay for services formerly 
provided by the Federal Government. 
These would include schools, court ad 
ministration, road construction, local 
government, and law _ enforcement. 
Thus many Alaskans opposed statehood 
‘yecause it would mean higher taxes. 


Our Northern Doorstep 


Many Alaskan businessmen, 
lined up against statehood. Small busi- 
nessmen feared that statehood would 
throw Alaska wide open to. chain store 
systems with headquarters in the states, 
These stores could undersell local Alas- 
kan merchants, and steal many of their 
customers. 

Alaska’s largest industry — fishing — 
also joined the ranks against statehood. 
The fishing industry had long relied on 
fish traps to harvest salmon from the 
sea. But fish traps have been declared 
illegal by most of the 48 states. Con- 
servationists point out that the traps 
permanently deplete fishing grounds. 
Thus the fishing industry feared that 
Alaska: also would outlaw fish traps if 
it became a state. 

Over the decades, this hard core op- 
position to statehood gradually melted. 
Alaska drew closer and closer to the 
48 states. 

One reason was strategic, In a “hot” 
war, Soviet bombers would probably 
wing across Alaska to attack major 


too, 
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Sourdough is panning gravel of stream in search for gold. 


Inside Alaska 


Alaska is a land of extremes. Its 
cities are dotted with skyscrapers, 
swank shops, and expensive apart- 
ment houses. The “sack” dress is in 
fashion. Bearded prospectors rub 
elbows with businessmen in gray 
flannel suits. And some restaurants 
serve reindeer steaks and chill their 
drinking water with chunks of 
deep-blue glacier ice. 

Alaska will be the largest state in 
the Union—two and one half times 
the size of Texas. But Alaska has 
only 215,000 inhabitants (includ- 
inging 45,000 servicemen and their 
dependents). Only Nevada has a 
smaller population. 

About 16,000 Alaskans are Eski- 
mos. They live by fishing and by 
tending reindeer herds. About 
14,000 Aleut (pronounced alley- 
oot) Indians also live in Alaska. 
They gave Alaska its name—which 
means “the great land.” The Aleuts 
carve Alaska’s famous totem poles. 


Myth of ice and Snow 


In spite of its reputation, Alaska 
is not a land of ice and snow. 
Southeast Alaska has an average 
temperature not much lower than 
that of Philadelphia. Temperatures 
in Western Alaska are comparable 
to those in New England. Only the 
third of Alaska that lies above the 
Arctic Circle remains frozen all year 
round. In southern Alaska, summer 
months are short. But some places 


have up to 20 hours of hot sunlight 
each day. Result? Cabbages grow to 
the size of huge pumpkins. Straw- 
berries balloon to the size of or- 
anges. And Alaska’s vicious mos- 
quitoes travel in stinging swarms. 
The tallest mountain in North 
America is Alaska’s Mount Mc- 
Kinley (20,269 feet high). The 
rainiest spot in North America is 
Alaska’s panhandle (its southeast- 
ern part). About 177 inches of rain 
falls there each year (Chicago aver- 
ages about 32 inches annually). 


Land of the Bush Pilot 


Alaska also has the world’s north- 
ernmost university, 182 schools, five 
TV stations and 27 radio stations. 

People born in Alaska or who 
have lived there for many years are 
called “sourdoughs.” This name is 
derived from the practice of old- 
time prospectors who carried sour 
dough for baking. Newcomers are 
called “cheechakos.” Alaska also is 
the land of the “bush pilot.” The 
bush pilots fly passengers, cargo, 
medical supplies, and mail to iso- 
lated villages and camps. 

Alaska is a stronghold of the 
Democratic party. In the 1956 ter- 
ritorial elections, the Democrats 
polled 60 per cent of the vote. They 
may sweep the general election in 
November. Brightest Republican 
hope: Senatorial candidate Mike 
Stepovich. 





cities in the 48 states. Eastern Siberia 
bristles with Red air bases. 

To counter the Soviet threat, the 
U. S. Army and Air Force built a shield 
of air bases and radar centers across 
Alaska. Their mission: to detect a sneak 
attack instantly and to knock down as 
many enemy planes as possible. 

In the “cold war,” too, Alaska plays 
a star role. The Red fortress of Siberia 
lies only 54 miles away across the 
Bering Strait. And in the Bering 
Strait itself, U.S.-owned Little Diomede 
Island rises a scant two miles from 
Red-owned Big Diomede Island. More- 
over, when the Bering Strait freezes 
over in winter, it is possible to take 
a brisk walk from Alaska to Siberia. 
In the words of Senator James Murray 
(Dem., Mont.) statehood meant we 
“would be extending our great Ameri- 
can system to the very edge of the 
Soviet Empire. We would end colonial- 
ism and establish freedom at the very 
door of totalitarianism and imperial- 
ism. 


Mineral Treasure House 


A second reason why Alaska finally 
achieved statehood was economic. 
Geologists have probed only two per 
cent of Alaska’s area. But they already 
have discovered 31 of the 33 strategic 
minerals that the U. S. requires to keep 
its defenses in tiptop shape. These in- 
clude uranium, platinum, tin, lead, 
mercury, nickel, copper, chromite, zinc. 
and silver. Geologists also discovered 
some of the world’s largest iron ore 
deposits stashed away in Alaska. Coal 
can be found almost everywhere. Vast 
oil reserves were discovered last year. 

Many stateside companies have long 
had a hungry eye on Alaska’s fabulous 
resources. But there has been a catch. 
The Federal Government owns 99 per 
cent of the land in Alaska. And the 
government has posted a “KEEP OFF” 
sign. It has usually refused to permit 
private interests to exploit this land. 
However, Uncle Sam plans to give 
Alaska a present of about 100,000,000 
acres of land—when it achieves state- 
hood. Alaska could then rent or sell this 
land to private firms or individuals. 


Number One Problem 


What does the future hold for 
Alaska? Many problems lie ahead. 

One major problem is getting from 
place to place. Alaska is one fifth the 
size of the U. S. But it has fewer than 
5,000 miles of roadways. Only 1,200 
miles of these roads are paved—about 
as many .as in Brooklyn, New York. As 
the population grows, however, state 
gasoline taxes will bring in more money. 
This will be spent on new roads. 

Meanwhile, Alaskans will continue to 
depend on airplanes, boats, and about 




















1,000 miles of railroads for transporta- 
tion. Alaska lies about 800 air miles 
from Seattle, Wash. A round trip flight 
from Seattle to Anchorage costs about 
$100. Anchorage is the third busiest 
air city in the U. S. (after New York 
and Chicago) in the number of planes 
landing and taking off. You can drive 
to Alaska from Seattle over the 2,400- 
mile Alaska Highway. Almost all of the 
Alaskan portion is paved. But most of 
the Canadian section is still just a jolt- 
ing dirt road. The average auto trip 
takes about eight days and sometimes 
a set of tires. 

Another Alaskan problem is egricul- 
ture. Only about 3,000,000 acres of 
Alaskan land is tillable. This is about 
one per cent of Alaska’s total land area. 
Today only 20,000 acres ate under 
cultivation. 


Steep Cost of Living 


To stimulate farming, the Federal 
Government has encouraged home- 
steading. Uncle Sam will hand a man 
160 acres of potential farm land free 
of charge. To keep Uncle Sam from 
being an Indian giver, however, a 
homesteader must live on the land for 
several months each year. He must 
clear and cultivate part of his land an- 
nually. And he must build a dwelling 
on the homestead. 

Lots of pioneers have tried their 
hand at homesteading in Alaska. Only 
a hardy few have been able to stick 


it out. Working by hand, a man has to 
labor a year to clear just one acre of 
land. A bulldozer could do the same 
job in two days. But few homesteaders 
can afford to hire a bulldozer. Never- 
theless, Alaskans are confident they 
will eventually be able to farm all their 
tillable soil. 

However, experts agree that Alaska 
simply hasn’t enough farm land to sup- 
port its population. Some food will al- 
ways have to be brought in from the 
other 48 states. Today, Alaskans im- 
port more than 95 per cent of their 
food. Soaring food prices reflect the 
high cost of transportation. Eggs sell 
for as much as a dollar a dozen. Milk 
delivered at the doorstep costs 60 
cents a quart. In general, food prices 
in Alaska are from 20 to 65 per cent 
greater than in Seattle. 

Still another problem for Alaska is 
wages and prices. Wages in Alaska are 
15 to 40 per cent higher than in Seattle. 
But almost everything costs more too. 
A shoeshine is fifty cents. A haircut 
may set you back $2.50. High wages 
may discourage some U. S. companies 
from setting up plants in Alaska, To 
encourage new business, however, 
Alaska has passed a tax-incentive bill 
that exempts new industry from all 
territorial taxes for 10 years. 

In spite of all these problems, Alas- 
kans foresee a bright future. Today, 
Alaska has few industries, but they are 
booming. Alaska’s leading industry is 
fishing. It earned $70,000,000 in 1956, 
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the latest year for which complete 
figures are available. The timber indus- 
try stood in second place. It earned 
$30,000,000 in 1956. Minerals came 
next with earnings of $23,800,000. 
Then came farming and fur trading, 
which took in $8,000,000. 


Great Expectations 


Meanwhile, Alaskans are reaping the 
rewards of another booming industry: 
tourism. Last year, Alaska took in about 
$29,000,000 from tourists. Alaska, the 
last frontier of North America, abounds 
with fish and game. The huge Kodiak 
bear is a highly prized hunting trophy. 
Tourists also are attracted by the wild 
beauty of Alaska: its 20 active vol- 
canoes, its glaciers, its towering moun- 
tains, and its Eskimos and Indians. 

Today, Alaska’s industry is still a 
tenderfoot. But most Alaskans have 
great expectations. Surveys show that 
there may be more oil in Alaska than 
in Texas, more coal than in Pennsyl- 
vania. Big U. S. oil companies are 
hurrying into Alaska with plans to sink 
test drills wherever they can—even 
though costs are three times steeper 
than in the other 48 states. Other state- 
side companies are preparing to exploit 
Alaska’s other minerals. 

Meanwhile, Alaskans themselves are 
rolling up their sleeves, prepared to 
make their state not only the biggest, 
but the best in the Union. We wish 
them good sledding. 








Travel in In- 

dia and you 
might see him 
trudging bare- 
foot along a 
dusty road. 
He weighs only 64 pounds—about 
; a pound for each year of his age. 
Wrapped around his tiny, sun-dark- 
ened frame will be a simple piece of 
2 homespun cloth. 

Look at his face—beyond the white 
beard and thick glasses—and you will 
see two of the kindest eyes in the 
world. 

This is Vinoba Bhave (pronounced 
bah-vay)—who has been called “the 
most powerful single influence 
against the Reds in India.” 

In the past seven years he has 
walked nearly 10,000 miles from 
village to village. His purpose: to 
talk rich Indian landlords into giving 
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VINOBA BHAVE 


up some of their land to the poor. So 
far he has persuaded landlords to 
surrender 50,000,000 acres without 
payment to 10,000,000 landless fami- 
lies. 

For this work, Vinoba Bhave last 
month was selected for the first 
award of the Ramon Magsaysay 
Foundation. This award, named to 
honor the late Philippine president, 
is to go each year to one of the 
world’s outstanding freedom fighters. 

Son of a Brahman family (highest 
of India’s four castes, or social 
groups), Bhave was just out of his 
teens when he joined the budding 
Indian movement to win independ- 
ence from Britain. That was in 1914. 
He worked closely with the great 
Gandhi, who more than any other 
man was responsible for India’s win- 
ning its independence in 1947. 

In 1951, Bhave began to fear 


India might lose its freedom to com- 
munism. He believed the Reds’ 
strongest appeal was to India’s long- 
oppressed, landless peasants, He 
said: “If landlords will donate some 
of their lands willingly, they'll trans- 
form the entire outlook of the 
people.” 

Every day since then, Bhave has 
risen at 3 a.m. After an hour of 
prayer and meditation, he starts his 
day’s walk from village to village. He 
arranges the transfer of about 300 
acres of land a day. Villagers are 
asked to choose the most needy 
families to receive the land. 

Five times a day Bhave stops to 
eat a simple bow] of buttermilk and 
unrefined sugar. Unless it is raining, 
he sleeps outdoors. 

Says Bhave: “The people are go- 
ing to solve their problems, not I. 
I am simply creating an atmosphere.” 














New Northwest Passage 


A U.S. Navy submarine wrote a thrill- 
ing page in the history of great explora- 
tions. 

‘ihe sub: the atomic-powered Nauéi- 
lus. Its feat: history’s first underwater 
voyage beneath the 1,830-mile-wide 
North Polar icecap. 

The Nautilus skimmed under the 
polar ice in just four days. Its over-all 
voyage took it from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to Britain. A few days later, an- 
other U.S. atomic-powered submarine, 
Skate, slipped under the ice in the op- 
posite direction—from the Atlantic side 
to the western edge of the icecap. 

The sensational voyages were hailed 
all over the world. President Eisen- 
hower awarded the Nautilus crew a 
Presidential Unit Citation—first ever 
awarded in peacetime—for opening “a 
new commercial seaway between the 
major oceans of the world.” The voyage 
also won plaudits from the Russians. 

As the nation cheered the subs’ feats, 
several Congressmen chided the Navy 
for “snubbing” Rear Admiral Hyman 
Rickover, father of the atomic-powered 
submarine. Rickover had not been in- 
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Understanding the 


Summer Round-up 


vited to the White House ceremony 
honoring the Nautilus voyage. Navy 
Secretary Thomas Gates immediately 
offered an apology for an “oversight.” 
He emphasized the fact that Rickover’s 
“devotion and scientific skill uniquely 
contributed to the creation of the ship.” 
(See Newsmaker, next issue.) 


Congressional Scoreboard 


Members of the 85th Congress burned 
the midnight oil during the closing weeks 
of the second session to get home by 
Labor Day. 

Here are the major bills that faced 
Congressional action during the windup. 
Future issues will carry articles dealing 
in detail with some of these bills. 
Foreign Aid. Appropriations voted 
by Congress kept our foreign aid 
program rolling—with economic and 
military assistance to friendly nations 
abroad. President Eisenhower asked for 
$3,950,000,000. Congress cut about 
$500,000,000 from his request. 
Reciprocal Trade. Congress extended 
the reciprocal trade program for four 
years, authorized President to slash 
present tariff rates 20 per cent. 











Senior Scholastic map 
NEW SEAWAY?—New link between Atlantic and Pacific was forged when atomic sub 


Nautilus nosed under polar icecap. Shortcut lops 5,000 mi. off Japan-Britain route. 








Defense Department Reorganization. 


Congress passed the Administration’s 
program designed to “streamline” the 
Defense Department. The new meas- 
ure puts the Defense Secretary in direct 
command of all U.S. Armed Forces, 
gives him authority to assign weapons. 
Sharing Atomic Secrets. Congress au- 
thorized the President to inform ou 
NATO allies about the size and de- 
structiveness of U.S. nuclear weapons. 
Congress also “okayed” sharing U.S. nu- 
clear weapon designs with Britain. 
Space Exploration. To oversee the U.S. 
military space program, Congress cre- 
ated an Advanced Research Projects 
Agency in the Defense Department. To 
direct the non-military exploration of 
space, Congress set up the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Statehood For Alaska. Congress ad- 
mitted Alaska io the Union as our 49th 
state (see pp. 14-17). 
Labor-Management Legislation. Em- 
ployers and unions will be required to 
file reports on pension and welfare 
funds with the Labor Department. 
Investigations. The Senate investiga- 
tion of labor racketeers continued 
through the summer. A House commit- 
tee opened hearings this summer on 
charges that Assistant to the President 
Sherman Adams used his influence to 
win special favors from Gcvernment 
agencies for Boston industrialist Bernard 
Goldfine. During the hearings Goldfine 
refused to answer certain questions on 
his business activities. Congress cited 
him for contempt. The President stated 
Mr. Adams had beer “imprudent.” 


Summit See-Saw 


Plans for East-West “summit talks’ 
straddled a diplomatic see-saw. 

Meetings to arrange a summit confer- 
ence began in Moscow last April. The 
U.S., from the start, insisted on careful 
preparation at lower diplomatic levels 
of a point-by-point agenda. 

In June, the Russians broke off the 
lower level talks, claiming they were 
getting nowhere. The U.S. charged that 
Russia actually was trying to block the 
path to the summit. 

In July, Soviet dictator Khrushchev 
demanded an immediate summit con- 
ference to discuss the Middle East crisis 
(see major article, pp. 10-13). The 
West agreed—provided the meeting 
was held within the United Nations Se- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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TWO AYES, ONE NYET—U.N. General Assembly took up Mid-East debate after Russia's Arkady Sobolev (left) vetoed 
plan of U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (right) and Britain’s Sir Pierson Dixon for Security Council action. 





UPI 
GOOD NEIGHBORS, NO FENCES—President Eisenhower 
visited Canada, talked with Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker about mutual defense, ways to improve trade. 





UPI 
FRENCH CRISIS—U.S. Secretary of State Dulles con- 
ferred with France’s DeGaulle (major article next week). 





UPI 


U.S. DIPLOMATIC TROUBLESHOOTER Robert Murphy, 
invited by Egypt's Nasser to discuss Mid-East crisis, was 
kept waiting 5 hours by host, finally had 10-hour talk. 


A Long Hot Summer 


for Diplomats 





Eastfoto 
WHO'S BOSS?—Soviet dictator Khrushchev (right) made 
surprise trip to Peiping to confer with Red China’s 
dictator Mao Tse-tung (left). Turnabout of Soviet po- 
sition on summit talks followed, caused many experts 
to wonder which Red leader was giving orders to whom. 





UPI 


TROUBLED TOUR FOR NIXON—U.S. Vice-President Rich- 
ard Nixon, on good will tour of Latin American repub- 
lics, was pelted by stones in several cities. Nixon walked 
into Red-led crowd of Venezuelans, asked: ‘‘Don’t you 
want to hear the truth?’ Crowd shouted him down. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
curity Council. Russia said OK. Then, 
on August 5, after a trip to Peiping to 
talk with his Red Chinese ally, Mao, 
Khrushchev suddenly changed his 
mind. He called instead for an emer- 
gency session of the U.N. General As- 
sembly in New York. 

On the session’s opening day, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made a dramatic per- 
sonal appearance. He proposed a far- 
reaching program to preserve peace in 
the Middle East. His main points: 

1. U.N. action to “assure the con- 
tinued independence and integrity” of 
threatened Lebanon and Jordan. 

2. A “stand-by United Nations peace 
force” to “help safeguard independ- 
ence” of nations in the Middle East. 

3. U.N.-supervised measures to stop 
“inflammatory propaganda” broadcasts 
“from one nation into the homes of citi- 
zens of another,” to incite revolt. 

4. Steps to “avoid a new arms race.” 

5. An economic development pro- 
gram for Arab countries, with help as- 
sured from the U.S. and other nations. 

Soviet U.N. delegate Gromyko did 
not reply to the President’s proposals. 
Instead, ignoring the fact that U.S. Ma- 
rines had begun to pull out from Leb- 
anon, he called for an immediate 
withdrawal of U.S. and British forces 
from Lebanon and Jordan. 

Further details next week. 


In Brief 


New French Constitution? After 25 
in-and-out governments in 13 years, 
France got ready this summer to shelve 
its Fourth Republic. Will a stronger 
Fifth Republic replace the Fourth? The 
answer will come on September 28 
when the people of France and its over- 
seas territories vote “yes” or “no” on 
a new constitution. 

(Major article on France next week.) 


South of the Border, It’s Lopez. Mex- 
ican voters turned out in record num- 
bers July 6 to elect a new president— 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos. More than 40 per 
cent of the voters were women, casting 
their first presidential vote. Lopez be- 
gins his six-year term December 1. 

Red Murders in Hungary. The free 
world listened in horror last June as 
Moscow calmly announced the secret 
trial and execution of former Hungarian 
premier Imre Nagy. Nagy had been 
premier during the 1956 Hungarian re- 
volt. A “liberal” Communist who op- 
posed Moscow domination, Nagy had 
sought asylum in the Yugoslav embassy 
after Soviet troops and tanks crushed 
the revolt. He had been assured by 
the Russians that he would not be 
punished if he gave himself up. The 
Soviet promise was meaningless. 

















Newsmaker 








88 Keys 


to Fame 


“Keep Your Eyes On . VAN 
CLIBURN. This 19-year-old Texan 
may be a new star in the music 
world. .. .” 

So began a news story in Scholastic 
Magazines in December 1954. 

Four years later, our editors have 
reason to be proud of their judg- 
ment. Today Van Cliburn has become 
one of the most talked-about names 
in the U.S. 

Last April the blond, lanky pianist 
astonished the world—by winning 
first prize in the International Tchai- 
kowsky Piano Contest in Moscow. 

The headlines roared: “U.S. Pian- 
ist Takes Moscow by Storm” . . .“Cli- 
burn Stands Moscow in the Aisles” 
... “U.S. Can Brag About Van!” 

The Wallop of a Sputnik 

The news hit the U.S. with the 
wallop of another sputnik announce- 
ment. An American, in Moscow, win- 
ning out over all competitors, 
playing a piano concerto composed 
by a Russian! 

Van Cliburn returned to the U.S. 
as a conquering hero, complete with 
a ticker-tape parade up New York’s 
Broadway. This summer he played 
to record-breaking crowds in cities 


throughout the U.S. and at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. 
Through concerts and _ records, 


Americans are getting to know the 
brilliance of Cliburn the pianist. But 
what is Cliburn the young man like? 

His 6 foot 4 inch ‘frame is topped 
by a towering head of blond, curly 
hair that really tags-him as a long- 
hair. His manner is friendly and easy- 
going. He is deeply religious—and 
gives 20 per cent of his earnings to 
the Baptist Church. 

Not Temperamental 

For all his sudden fame, he is 
surprisingly modest. And he is com- 
pletely untemperamental. Once dur- 
ing the rehearsal of a piano concerto, 
he rose from the keyboard and 
walked off the stage as the orchestra 





RCA Victor 


Van Cliburn—first musician honored 
with New York ticker tape parade. 


began a long orchestral passage. The 
conductor stopped the music im- 
mediately, wondering -what he had 
done to upset the pianist. Cliburn 
simply turned around and drawled: 
“Go right ahead, ah’m just going to 
the machine for a candy bar.” 

Cliburn was born in Shreveport, 
La., but spent most of his boyhood 
in Kilgore, Texas. He could read 
music long before he could read 
words—not too surprising since his 
mother was a piano teacher. At four 
he gave his first public recital. 

After he was graduated from high 
school in 1951, Van won a scholar- 
ship to the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York. His big chance came 
in 1954 when he competed for the 
Leventritt Award, one of the tough- 
est musical competitions in the U.S. 
As one of the judges recalls, “Van 
bowled us right over.” He won the 
award—and a chance to play with 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Van won fine praise from the crit- 
ics, but didn’t catch on with the 
public. By 1957 he could get only a 
few concert engagements. Then he 
entered the Moscow competition. 

U.S. and Its Young Talents 

One of the Leventritt judges has 
since written: “It was the Russians 
who put Van Cliburn in orbit and 
stirred our national consciousness. 
Their idolatry of Cliburn was not 
alone a testimony to a pianist, but 
also a pointed rebuke to the U.S. on 
grounds where we are undeniably 
vulnerable—our provincial attitudes 
about art, our apathy toward intel- 
lectual attainments . . .” 

Many people are now asking: Has 
Cliburn’s popular success finally 
awakened Americans to the wealth 
of young musical talent we possess? 
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Senior Scholastic 
is expressly designed 
to help you meet 
today’s most urgent 















teaching challenge — 
Building citizenship | News 
for tomorrow's world. Current affairs 
in depth 
Personalities 
for grades 10, 11 and 12 Science 
Guidance 





See inside pages for the 1958-59 Senior Scholastic Program... 
PLUS your own teaching guide for this issue. 





mt coming in 
the emphasis CLE National Affairs—Written 
specially for senior high 
school students, absorb- 


# 
iS SPER ing feature articles by 


® a top-flight educational editors. A bill before the House 
their knowl als] ines .. . a Senate investigation . . . the latest economic 
trends . . . key contests in the coming elections. What- 

ever the topic, students get the facts, meet the peo- 


ple, learn what is happening and why. (See pages 
16-19.) 
the news, World Affairs—Wherever in the world the big story is 
breaking, Senior ScHoxastic takes your students 
the backgro und, there, in a major article each week. Western landings 
in the Middle East . . . the establishment of new 
states, new alliances—they follow the action in dra- 
matic photos, put the headlines in perspective, see 
how geography and history are shaping the news of 
today and tomorrow. (See pages 10-13.) 





the meaning! 


Understanding the News—Facts in the impartial, fast- 
reading coverage of the week’s significant events . . . 
meaning in What's Behind It. (See pages 20-22.) 
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new 
features 

“Breakthroughs in Science’ 
—by Isaac Asimov, win- 
ner of the Thomas Alva 
Edison award for the 
“Best Science Book for Youth” in 1957. From the 
discoveries of Archimedes to the harnessing of the 
hydrogen nucleus by tomorrow’s physicists . . . a dra- 
matic weekly series showing how science has shaped 
the social, political and cultural history of man. (See 

pages 14, 15.) 


“Meeting the Test’ — Prepared in cooperation with 
Educational Testing Service, leading test-makers and 
authorities on testing—an exclusive bi-weekly series 
to familiarize your students (and their parents) with 
the various kinds of standardized tests. College 
Boards, intelligence and aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, interest inventories, scholarship qualifying 
tests, etc. ... their purpose, what they measure, what 
the results mean and do not mean. Sample questions 
of all types, plus highly readable discussion, will help 
every student give his best performance, avoid 
“jitters” and confusion when taking a test. (See 
pages 24, 25.) 





People—Men and women in the news, others behind 
the scenes—-a continuing story of significant people 
throughout the year. Two features, “Newsmaker” 
and “World Personality,” spotlight major personali- 
ties in U. S. and world affairs. A new feature, “Build- 
ers of Our Century,” introduces the great spiritual 
and moral leaders of our times. 


Forum Topic of the Week — Pro and con treatment of 
significant issues—for classroom discussion, student 
forums and current affairs projects. Throughout the 
impartial analysis of all sides, Senior SCHOLASTIC 
fosters a spirit of creative controversy, builds habits 
of thoughtful discussion. (See pages 8, 9.) 


Guidance and Recreation — Prepared by specialists in 
each field. Careers, hobbies, sports, the popular “Boy 
dates Girl.” Entertaining short stories for better in- 
sight into daily living. New this year: “Ideas to Live 
By”—stirring philosophies that have guided man’s 
thinking through the ages. (See pages 28-40.) 
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special 


inserts U.S. and World Affairs An- 


nual—Your Key to Under- 
standing the News. Big 
1958 edition—50 colorful 
pages—free with the September 26 issue of Senior 
Scuotastic. Here's the famous current affairs AN- 
NUAL your students will use ail year, for maps and 
reference data, for backgrounds and summaries . . . 
a study aid that constantly adds meaning and per- 
spective to the news. Handsomely illustrated with 
photos, cartoons, charts and 10 color pages of maps. 
Extra: A special section on science—reporting latest 
advances, explaining their impact on human affairs. 


America Votes — Special illustrated section (with the 
issue of October 17) on the 1958 elections . . . for 
Congress, the governorships and local offices. Here 
are all the latest facts, colorful charts and election 
maps, an Election Scoreboard to show party lineups 
in Congress. Also the history of our American elec- 
toral system and how it works . . . non-partisan dis- 
cussion of the 1958 campaign issues, designed for 
classroom use. 


Testing Program—Ready to use, easily scored. Includes 
a weekly test page based on the current issue . . . 
two 40-minute review tests each semester. 


“Science in the News’—From atoms and automation 
to zoology and zymology . . . the fascinating world 
of science and what it means. Specially researched 
and written each week by experts. (See page 26.) 
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additional 
special 


issues Your Career (Feb. 20) — 


Latest information on ca- 

reer opportunities .. . 

advice on planning for a 
career, choosing the right job and landing it. Voca- 
tional aptitude tests, list of free career pamphlets, 
scholarships, careers for girls. 


Congress at Work (Feb. 27)—Expanded feature section 
on the new Congress—following up America Votes. 
Current members of Congress, how the party system 
works, committees, lobbies . . . drafting and passage 
of legislation. 


St. Lawrence Seaway (March 20)—The billion-dollar 
gateway to an empire . . .a new link in U.S.-Canadian 
friendship. An up-to-date report on this recent ex- 
ample of international cooperation, and its economic 
effects on the areas served. 


: LG.Y.—What We Learned (April 24)—Unlocking more 


mysteries of the universe—the depths of the oceans 
. . . the fringes of outer space . . . the heart of the 
atom. What the scientists learned, and how it will 
change our way of living. 





Senior Scholastic 
Teaching Aids 


SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER 


The only weekly magazine for 

the teaching profession, sent 

free with 10 or more subscrip- 

tions as your Teacher Edition 

of Senior ScHoLastTic. Printed 

on glossy paper and averaging 

more than 16 pages an issue, 

this unique magazine contains 

the latest education news, con- 

vention reports, book reviews 

and references for further reading, on-the-spot reports from class- 
rooms across the country. Also complete lesson plans (see the 
“Teaching Guide” on the page opposite) for Senior SCHOLASTIC 
... and a special TV-radio guide. Here's a sampling of features 
you'll enjoy this year: 


Teaching by Television 
Extra Pay for Extracurricular Activities 
Teacher Training: Liberal Arts vs. Teachers Colleges 
Teachers’ Income Tax: Tips to Save You Money 
Travel Contest: Win a Trip to Latin America 


Social Studies Skills Workbook — Revised this year . . . our 
52-page guide to social studies skills. Offered as a special service 
to subscribers only, at 10¢ each—the actual production cost. How 
to Study .. . How to Read Maps, Charts and Graphs . . . How to 
Use the Library . . . and much more! Available in quantity up to 
the number of semester subscriptions—or twice the number of 
full year subscriptions. 


1958-59 World News Map — Full-color, extra-large (34” x 44”) 
wall map . . . expressly designed fox use with Senior SCHOLASTIC. 
Color-keyed to show at a glance the world’s major political align- 
ments . . . news panels featured at strategic points noting impor- 
tant recent events. To be up-to-the-minute, map went to press 
late in August. Sent free with ’ « more subscriptions. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL: Dr. John W. cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Washington, D.C. « Dr. Galen Jones, Director, 


Allen H. Wetter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania « Dr. Benjamin C. 
Willis, General 
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The attached card will bring 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC to all 
your students. You may revise 
a “tentative” order any time 
within three weeks after the 
arrival of your first copies. 
You'll be billed only after your 
order is final. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC pub- 
lished weekly during the school 
year (30 issues). Subscription: 
65¢ a student per semester, 
$1.30 a school year. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


OTHER 
SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


EXPLORER 
grade 4. 
Stories, news, activities. 


NEWSTIME 
grade 5. 
News, language arts, science. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
grades 6, 7, 8. 
Social studies and English. 


WORLD WEEK 
grades 8, 9, 10. 
World and national affairs. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Language skills and reading. 


CO-ED 
grades 7 through 12. 


Homemaking (monthly). 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 
grades 10, 11, 12. 
Modern literature, 

creative writing (monthly). 





Teaching Guide : : 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use the Teaching Guide 


1. Whether you use Senior Scholastic 
for a once-a-week current affairs les- 
son, several times a week, or as a sup- 
plement to the regular curriculum, you 
will find that the Teaching Guide (on 
this and the following page) offers a 
quick guide to the contents. —~ 

2. Each week the Teaching Guide 
will offer discussion questions, activi- 
ties, assignments, references, and the 
answers to the objective-type quiz 
which appears on page 32. 

3. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Pivotal Questions, Summary or 
Application, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. Some articles will be prefaced 
by detailed digests. These will make 
it unnecessary for you to re-read the 
article. Also, the digests, if read in ad- 
vance of the article, will help you to 
decide whether to use the article dur- 
ing the current week or to set the 
article aside for use later in the term. 

4. Urge students to save each issue 
of the magazine. Thus you can return 
to an appropriate article later in the 
semester. Also, it will help in review 
for the mid-term and end-term quizzes 
each semester. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all 
the suggestions in the Teaching Guide. 
We hope that in selecting from them 
busy teachers will be aided in building 
a plan for the day or in developing a 
larger unit of work. 


Middle East (p. 10) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


The Middle East, astride: three con- 
tinents, is a boiling cauldron of oil, 
nationalism, and international rivalry. 
A center of struggle since ancient times, 
_ when it was absorbed by the Greek and 
Roman empires, the region is now the 
focus of attention in Russia and the 
West. Troop landings by the U. S. in 
Lebanon, and by Britain in Jordan, have 
excited charges and counter-charges of 
“Western imperialism” and “indirect 
aggression” by the Communists. 

The Arabs are united by the Moslem 
faith, a common language, distrust of 
Western colonialism, and hatred of 
Israel, They are divided by differences 
over national bovndaries, extremes of 
wealth, and forms of government. 
Spear-heading pan-Arab nationalism is 
the “strong man of Egypt,” Nasser. His 
relations with Russia are watched close- 


ly by an anxious West. The restoration 
of stability in the Middle East is a 
multi-pronged problem. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils understand the back- 
ground of developments in the Middle 


East which led to the recent landing 
of U. S. and British troops there. 


Assignment 


1. The Middle East has been the 
scene of struggle for empire from an- 
cient times to the present. Explain by 
reference to the roles of three different 
world powers. 

2. List and explain briefly thtee is- 
sues on which Arabs today are (a) 
united; (b) divided. 

3. Arab nationalism must be a major 
consideration in any program for the 
Middle East planned by either East or 
West. Discuss. 


Motivation 


The Middle East is about 5,000 miles 
away from the United States. What 
difference does it make to us if little 
countries in that region keep their in- 
dependence or not? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Let’s look at our map of the world 
(Scholastic Magazines’ News Map 
1958-59 is excellent for this purpose). 
What does it tell you about the strategic 
importance of the Middle East? 


2. Account for the rise of nationalism 
in the Middle East. 

3. Communists and other critics of 
U. S. and British policy in the Middle 
East frequently use the term “Western 
imperialists.” What is your understand- 
ing of this term? Does it describe fairly 
our policy in the Middle East? Defend 
your answer. 

4. Nasser is often described as “the 
strong man” of Egypt. Why? Our gov- 
ernment watches closely Nasser’s rela- 
tions with Russia. Why? 


Application 

What do you think should be done to 
establish a lasting peace in the Middle 
East? 


Things to Do 

Superior students should use the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
to track down additional current af- 
fairs articles on the Middle East or 
other current problems. Perhaps a 
library lesson on the use of the RGPL 
can be arranged. 


Alaska (p. 14) 


American History 


The formal admission of Alaska as 
the 49th state in the Union is assured. 
Admission will mean that the new state 
must assume responsibilities which 
were the burden of the Federal Govern- 
ment when Alaska was a territory. Pros- 
pects for Alaska seem bright, however, 
in terms of the new state’s enormous 
natural resources, largely untapped. 





room situation less: formal. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Can you learn the names of your students quickly? Good teachers have 
always tried to know the names of their students as early in the term as 
possible. Calling a student by his name early in the term suggests to him 
that you know him as an individual. It is the beginning of an effective 
student-teacher relationship. Whether or not to call students by their first 
or last names depends to some extent on local practice. Some supervisors 
believe that calling students by their first names tends to make the class- 


Names can be memorized more quickly if students are arranged in alpha- 
betical order the first or second day of the term. Of course the alphabetical 
arrangement will have to make allowance for the boy or girl who cannot 
see clearly from the back of the room, or for tall students who might be 
better placed in rear seats. Whatever the arrangement, a seating plan 
(usually a 9 x 12 cardboard with boxes showing each seat in the room) 
is a must. It will permit you to associate the name of the student with his 
seat in class. It is then a matter of a few days before the seating plan can 
be relegated to use by teachers who may replace you for a day, or for return 
of papers by student monitors.—H. L. H. 














* EDUCATION NEWS OF 


THE 


WEEK * 





NEA Convention 


CLEVELAND— 
Federal aid, lobby- 
ing, politics, class 
size, and integra- 
tion were among 
the crucial topics 
debatéd here this 
summer at the NEA 
convention. 

Topic of most aie : 
unanimous opinion: Ruth Stout 
Federal aid. Delegates voted to bring 
pressure on their own Congressmen to 
get a school aid bill passed at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Topic of least unanimous agreement: 
integration. A hassle broke out on the 
convention floor over a resolution calling 
upon NEA to make a nation-wide study 
of integration (both North and South). 
The resolution, introduced by Mamaro- 
neck (N. Y.) social studies teacher 
Walter Ludwig, was later withdrawn on 
condition that the NEA board of direc- 
tors consider the matter. 

In other resolutions, and in a re- 
drafted NEA platform, delegates went 
on record: 





> Asking reduction of student-teacher 
ratio from 30-1 to 25-1. 

> Calling for teachers’ salaries rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $13,000. 

> Recommending that school systems 
guarantee teachers “full political equal- 
ity with other citizens,” including the 
rights to discuss political issues, cam- 
paign for candidates, as well as run foi 
public office. 

> Expressing the belief that integra- 
tion problems can be solved at state and 
local levels “by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness, and reasonableness.” 

New NEA president is Ruth A. Stout 
of Topeka, Kans. Vice-president and 
new president-elect for next year is 
Walter Eshelman, supervising principal 
of the Upper Dublin Twp. School Dis- 
trict, Montgomery County, Pa. 

Next year’s NEA convention will be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Harry L. Senger, Scholastic’s own 
resident representative from the Cincin- 
nati area, was honored at the National 
Retired Teachers Association meeting 
for work on retirement legislation. Sen- 
ger was also cited by the National Coun- 
cil of the Senior League as “Teacher of 
the Nation” for 1958. 


Flemming Named 


Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, President of 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. since 1948, 
is new Secretary of 
Health, Education 
and Welfare. The 
53-year-old educa- 
Ss tor replaces Marion 

B. Folsom, who has 
Flemming retired. 

Born in Kingston, N. Y., Flemming 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan, and 
received his Master's degree in political 
science from American Univ. For several 
years he wrote for magazines and cur- 
rent affairs publications. In 1934, he 
was named director of the American 
Univ. School of Public Affairs. 

In 1939, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt appointed him to. the three-man 
U.S. Civil Service: Commission. Since 
then, he has been working either full- 
time or part-time on some Government 
assignment (Hoover Commission, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, National Se- 
curity, Council, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Advisory Commission) . 








Aim 
To help students understand the 


problems which the new state of Alaska 
will face. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had been a member of 
Congress, would you have voted for 
the admission of Alaska? Defend your 
vote. 

2. Alaska’s admission as a state 
means the end of some problems and 
the beginning of new ones. What does 
this mean? 

3. Would you be willing to invest in 
Alaska’s future? Why? 


Fair Trade (p. 8) 
Economics, Civics, Government 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, 
we weigh the arguments for and against 
the proposed Federal law which would 
permit manufacturers of brand-name 
goods to set a minimum price on their 
products. 


Things to Do 


Pupils can interview their parents, 
business men in the community, etc. 
on how they feel about a Federal fair 
trade law. Hold a “practice” interview 
in class. Pupils can then report on 
opinions they have “sampled.” 


Testing Program (p. 22) 


This is the first article in a series on 


standardized tests. It is directed to your. 


students and is intended to help them 
get the most out of the various tests to 
which they will be exposed as candi- 
dates for college entrance, employ- 
ment, Armed Forces classification, etc. 
The series will distill the wisdom of the 
experts from the well-known Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 
Aim 

To help pupils understand the. pur- 
poses of standardized tests, thereby 


to relieve them of some of the anxiety 
which accompanies test-taking. 


Motivation 


A psychology teacher once called his 
class to order and distributed blank 
sheets of paper. The class settled down 
ready for a test which they had not 
expected. Instead of giving a test, how- 
ever, the teacher asked the students 
about their feelings when he distributed 
the blank paper. Almost without excep- 
tion, the students said that they had 
felt fear or nervousness. Why do you 
think the students felt that way? 


Discussion Questions 
1. How do you feel before a test? 


2. What is the difference between a 
standardized test and a daily quiz 
which I as your teacher might prepare? 

3. To what extent can understanding 
of the purposes of standardized tests 
relieve some of your anxiety about tak- 
ing them? 


Breakthroughs in Science (p.-24) 


In this first of a new series, we pre- 
sent Archimedes of Syracuse (born 
about 287 B.C.), a practical-minded 
mathematician whose contributions in- 
clude the principle of the lever and the 
principle of buoyancy. 


Things to Do 


A science-minded pupil can give a 
chalk-talk illustrating either the prin- 
ciple of the lever or buoyancy. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS | 


(See page 32) 

I. Middle East: A. a-2; b-8; c-1; d-4. 
B. a-l; b-1; c-4; d-4; e-2; £-3. 

Il. Alaska: a-2; b-3; c-3; d-2; e-4; f-2; 
g-1; h-4. 

III. Graph: a-T; b-T; c-NS; d-T; e-F; 
f-T. 

IV. Fair Trade: a-F; b-F; c-A; d-A; 
e-A; f-F. 

V. Breakthroughs in Science: a-N; b-N; 
c-Y; d-Y; e-Y. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FALL FORECAST—EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION STATIONS 


In view of the growing range and qual- 
ity of educational television, this column 
will present quarterly forecasts of the new 
programs distributed by the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor. 
The programs are all on film, and will 
appear at different times on the channels 
listed below. (A few stations are not yet 
on the air as this goes to press.) Check 
local station for dates and times: 

WTIQ, Munford, Ala.; WBIQ, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala.; KNME, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; WETV, Atlanta; 
WGBH-TV, Boston; WUNC-TV, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; WTTW, Chicago; WCET, Cin- 
cinnati; WOSU-TV, Columbus, O.; KOAC- 
TV, Corvallis, Ore.; KRMA-TV, Denver; 
WTVS, Detroit; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, 
Mich.; KUHT, Houston, Tex.; WJCT, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; KUON-TV, Lincoln, Neb.; 
WHA-TV, Madison, Wis.; WKNO-TV, 
Memphis, Tenn.; WTHS-TV,: Miami; 
WMVS-TV, Milwaukee; KTCA-TV, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul; WYES-TV, New Or- 
leans; KETA-TV, Oklahoma City; WHYY- 
TV, Philadelphia; WQED, ittsburgh; 
KUED, Salt Lake City; KQED, San Fran- 
cisco; KCTS, Seattle; KETC, St. Louis; 
WILL-TV, Champaign-Urbana, I1l.; WIPR- 
TV, San Juan, P. R. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Heritage: Prominent persons address 
themselves to broad areas of subject mat- 
ter where they are particularly qualified 
to speak. Program will feature Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Beardsley Ruml, Bruce 
Catton, Nadia Boulanger, and H. V. Kal- 
tenborn. 

Party Government and U. S. Congress: 
Examines and explains purposes, pro- 
cesses, and problems of Congress. Investi- 
gates role of political parties and pressure 
groups in legislative process. 

World We Want: Annual New York 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum under direc- 
tion of Helen Hiett Waller. High school 
students from 25 foreign countries partici- 
pate in televised panel discussions of Our 
Image of Amerita, the Life of a Teenager, 
The Roots of Prejudice, Getting to Know 
You. Scripts of these forum discussions 
are published exclusively in “Senior 
Scholastic.” 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


The Sense of Poetry: Programs aim to 
see how far TV can be used to aid the 
reader-listener in his appreciation of 
poetry. Prof. I. A. Richards will read and 
interpret postty by such authors as John 
Donne and Shakespeare. 

The Graphic Arts: Prof. Jakob Rosen- 
berg, Curator of Prints at the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard Univ., gives a comprehen- 
sive and lively picture of graphic arts 
through the centuries. 

Language and Linguistics: Nature of 
language and linguistics. Henry Lee 
Smith, Jr., Chairman of the Department 
of Linguistics and Language, Univ. of 
Buffalo, is featured. 





From Haydn to Hi-Fi: James C. O'Neill, 
Associate Professor of French, Univ. of 
Michigan, is host. Programs provide his- 
tory of chamber music and include analy- 
sis and performance of Haydn, Mozart, 





Margaret O’Brien stars in “Little Wom- 
en” on Schaeffer Musical Thursday, 
October 16, 8:30 p.m. over CBS-TV. 


Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, 
and Debussy. 

Music and the Renaissance: Colin 
Sterne, assistant professor of music his- 
tory and literature at the Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, presents music of Renaissance. 

Jazz Meets the Classics: Analyzes and 
compares jazz in terms of classical and 
traditional music. American balladry, 
folk music, extended jazz forms, and the 
classical influences on ay music and 
jazz will be treated. Father Norman 
O’Connor, CSP, Catholic Chaplain at Bos- 
ton Univ., and musician George Shearing 
appear. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Scientific Methods: Joel Hildebrand, 
Univ. of California, reveals the excitement 
and discipline involved in scientific in- 
vestigation. 

Atomic Primer: Explains simply the 
principles of atomic science against a 
background of its historical development. 
Featured in series is Harold C. Urey. 

The Criminal Man: Problems of crim- 
inality and criminal psychology. It at- 
tempts to educate citizen to proposition 
that it is the person and not the criminal 
act that is important in study, treatment, 
and prevention of crime. Featured is Dr. 
Douglas Kelley, Professor of Criminology 
at the Univ. of California, Berkeley. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sing ay Sequel to an earlier 
series. Bash ennett, folk balladeer, 


7-T 


through story and song, introduces chil- 
dren to the people, places and things that 
make up America. In her programs she 
takes children railroading, to the moun- 
tains, down to the sea, to a county fair, to 
visit a sheep herder, for a ride on an old 
fire boat. 

Discovery at the Brookfield Zoo: Mary 
Lela Grimes, as hostess, makes the Zoo 
mo:e meaningful for children by relating 
animals exhibited in it to broad concepts 
about the natural history of living things. 

A Number of Things: Series tries to 
stimulate pre-school child’s interest in 
natural science. Each program consists of 
one story of what happens to an individual 
grain of sand, or raindrop or baby deer or 
tadpole. Stories are told by puppeteers 
Leo and Dora Velleman. 


FALL COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


Fri., Sept. 12, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “The Wild Swans.” 
Oct. 5: “Ali Baba.” Oct. 22: “Rapunzel.” 
Nov. 12: “Hiawatha.” Nov. 25: “The 
Emperor’s New Clothes.” Dec. 21: 
“Mother Goose.” / 

Sun., Sept. 14, 10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation 
to Learning: Conflicts between the gen- 
erations is the theme of the current 
series. Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer.” 
Sept. 21: Quintilian’s “The Institutes.” 
Sept. 28: Balzac’s “Eugenie Grandet.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Robert Herridge’s Production of Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s “Ad Astra,” a story 
about the effects of war on human 
beings. 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) World Music Festival: 
Bayreuth Wagnerian Opera Festival. 
Excerpts from new productions of 
“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger.” 

4:30 p.m. (NBC, NBC-TV) Youth 
Wants to Know: Final program of series 
featuring interviews with top Russian 
leaders. 

Mon., Sept. 22, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du- 
Pont Show of the Menth: “Harvey.” 
Also scheduled in this important series: 
“The Count of Monte Cristo,” Joseph 
Conrad’s “Victory,” Giovanni Gua- 
reschi’s “The Little World of Don 
Camillo,” Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
Knows,” and Shakespeare’s “Hainlet.” 

Thurs., Sept. 25, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
Playhouse 90: “The Plot to Kill Stalin,” 
produced by Fred Coe and directed by 
Delbert Mann. 

Fri., Oct. 3, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) High Ad- 
venture with Lowell Thomas: “Alaska.” 

Sun., Oct. 5, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omnibus: 
Alternate week productions. 

Sun., Oct. 12, 6:30 p.m. (NBC) Rexall Spe- 
cial: “The Swiss Family Robinson.” 

Mon., Oct. 13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Julie Harris in 
“Johnny Belinda.” 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) DesiJu Play- 
house: “The Song of Bernadette.” 
Thurs., Oct. 16, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 


Sheaffer Musical: Margaret O’Brien in 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women.” 
Thurs., Oct. 23, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Beli 
Science Series: “Gateways to the Mind,” 

story of the human senses. 





EDUCATION’S ONLY 
WEEKLY NEWS MAGAZINE 


Every week, Scholastic Teacher 
brings you up-to-the-minute news 
in the field of education, plus the 
latest radio and television listings, 
and many other educational fea- 
tures. On the top of the facing 
page is a small sample of Scholas- 
tic Teacher’s exclusive weekly edu- 
cation news coverage. 


















and recreational reading, book reports, curriculum enrichment! 


of books. Included are the reading level of each book, profes- 
per any reading list recommendations, and other 


WHAT IS THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB? As you've probably 
heard, the Teen Age Book Club is the popular, classroom- 
tested plan which makes it possible for students to obtain and 
own a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, selected 
both for youth appeal and literary merit. The Club, now in its 
13th year of successful operation, includes over 19,000 school 
clubs and approximately 1,250,000. enthusiastic student mem- 
bers. There are no dues or membership fees. A member may 
order as many or as few books as he wishes. No specific num- 
ber is required. 


Free Dividends. Dividends are one of the Club’s most popular 


features. For every four books purchased, members may | 


choose one book free at the end of the semester. 


Little Work for the Teacher. A classroom Teen Age Book 
Club is organized so that in many cases students can run it 
themselves, with little or no work on the part of the teacher. A 
student-elected Secretary handles all details—keeping records, 
ordering books, collecting payment, etc. 

Monthly TAB NEWS. Once a Club is organized, each member 
receives a free, personal copy of the monthly 4-page TAB 
NEWS. In this illustrated publication are reviews of the new 
book selections, comments by and about favorite authors, and 
a number of other features designed to stimulate reading 
interest. 

Memeo to Teachers. Also issued monthly. Contains informa- 
tion to help the teacher-sponsor in guiding members’ choices 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 N, Y. 


pertinent background material on each month’s selections. 


Club improves Reading Taste. The bright, colorful covers of 
Teen Age Book Club books have an instant appeal for teen- 
age readers. Teachers and librarians report that students will 
read books in TAB Club editions when they would show little 
interest in the same books in more formidable-appearing 
editions. Result: wider reading of better books. 


I 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! | 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete informa- 
tion on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, plus a kit of 
materials and free sample book. 


Teacher’s Name— 

















SENIORS—plan now to join the Army's inner-circle of key men! 


Choose Cfour 
ay ° WIZ e ug 


Here is your chance to secure a selected place 
on the U.S. Army technical team after gradu- 
ation—to join that growing group of skilled 
specialists who have pioneered Army develop- 
ments in everything from preventive medi- 
cine to rocketry. 

Because the modern Army needs the finest 
men for its technical work, it offers the finest 


rewards. If you qualify, you will receive your 


choice of technical training from 107 courses. 
This outstanding schooling can equip you for 
interesting work in such fields as guided’ mis- 
siles, electronics, engineering, and many more. 


Qualify and choose before enlistment. 
In today’s Modern Army you can reserve 
your specialist training course before enlist- 
ment. Here’s how. See your Army Recruiter 
who can advise you regarding the 107 courses 
from which you may choose. You will have 
the opportunity to select a first choice and 
two alternates, so that if quotas for your first 


Get choice not chance 


Cry Specialist é 


AS Qn 


led, | 


choice are filled you may still obtain specialist 
training in an alternate course. At the time 
of your application, you will take two tests. 
The first will be a general qualification test, 
and the second a series of classification tests 
applying to various aptitude areas. If you 
are qualified, you will subsequently receive a 
written guarantee that your Army specialist 
training is waiting for you. Not until after 
high school graduation and shortly before 
your course begins will you actually enlist... 
and then only for three years! 


Apply early for greater choice of 
training. While you must be a high school 
graduate to become an Army specialist, you 
may apply during your senior year and enter 
the program after graduation. It is advisable 
to apply as early as possible, since specialist 
training courses have limited quotas and are 
awarded to qualified men on a “‘first-come- 
first-served” basis. 


Any Specialist 


_sae ee eee ee ee eee ee ee oe 


Choose Your Specialist Technical Training 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Topographic Computing 

Process Photography 
Meteorological Observation 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Dental Laboratory 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 
Photographic Laboratory Operation 


Guided Missile Electrical 
Equipment Repair 

Radar Repair 

Microwave Radio Equipment 
Repair 

Aircraft Components Repair 

Cartographic Drafting 

Atomic Weapons Electronics 
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MEETING THE TEST 


yet 1g -)- Mee) me Va lled|-t- melas aban isis nti c Tests 


1. What Tests Are and What 
They Can Do for You 


Who are you? 

You have a name and an address. 
16 years old, 5 feet 
8 inches tall, and you weigh 143 
pounds. You have gray eyes, brown 
hair, and certain clearly marked fea- 
tures. Some of these characteristics 
might identify you on a school record 
form or on an application blank for em- 
ployment or college admission. But they 
don’t tell the most important things 
about you. 

“Who are you?” doesn’t usually mean 
just name and looks. It also means 
“What can you do? What kind of per- 
are you?” 


You are, let’s say, 


son 

These are the main things that a 
school or an employer or a college or 
an army classification officer wants to 
know about you. And they are probably 
the things you most want to know about 
yourself. 

How can these people find out about 
you? How can you find out about your- 
self? How can your abilities, interests, 
and other characteristics be discovered 
and measured? Experiences help: what 
you have done and how you have done 
it tell a great deal about you. Judg- 
by skilled observers help: the 
you mean a 


ments 
marks your teachers give 
lot. But all students don’t have the 
opportunity for varied experi- 
ences, and even the most skilled teach- 
ers may differ in their judgments. 

So another helpful method of meas- 
urement called “standardized testing” 
has come into use. A standardized test 
exposes everyone who takes it to the 
same kind of experiences; it makes it 
possible to observe and measure every- 
one in the same way on the same scale. 

Standardized tests are not new. As 
far back as the Middle Ages, a stand- 
ardized test was used to determine a 
innocence of a crime. 
to walk over a bed of 
glowing coals. If his feet burned and 
blistered, he was judged guilty; other- 
wise, innocent. This was a standard- 
ized test because it exposed all who 
took it to the same experiences, under 
the same circumstances, and it was 
scored in the same way for everyone. 
But the trouble with it was that it was 
not a “valid” test: it did not actually 
do at all what it was supposed to do— 


same 


man’s guilt or 
He was made 


distinguish between the innocent and 
the guilty. 

Since these medieval “trials by or- 
deal,” standardized testing has become 
much more valid and much less of an 
ordeal. Especially during the last 40 
years there have been great scientific 
improvements in tests. Of course, they 
are still not perfect. And some people 
still regard them as an ordeal. “The 
only thing worse than a world full of 
tests,” someone has said, “would be a 
world with no tests at all.” 

Just how good are modern tests for 
predicting success? Here is an example: 
During World War II, the Air Force 
developed tests to pick the men who 
were most likely to succeed in pilot 
training. To check up on these tests, a 
large number of candidates were tested 
but the results were not shown to any- 
one. Months later, after the entire group 
had taken primary training, a locked 
safe containing the test results was 
opened. 

Look at the chart below. As you can 
see, all but 4 per cent of the men with 
highest scores succeeded in primary 
training. But 77 per cent of the lowest 
group “washed out.” 

After this study, the Air Force de- 
cided to use tests for selection of all 
candidates. It was then possible to fig- 
ure out just where the passing score 
should be set in order to get any given 
number of air cadets for advanced pilot 
training. 

Today more than $25 million a year 
is spent in the United States on stand- 
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*The word ‘‘stanine’’ was coined by the Air Force. 
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ardized testing—much of it still for 
selection, but more and move to help 
in instruction and guidance. 

You have probably taken some stand- 
ardized tests already, and you will al- 
most certainly take more. Standardized 
testing may extend from early child- 
hood through middle age. In your earli- 
est school years you probably took 
“intelligence” tests and “reading readi- 
ness” tests. Later, you may have taken 
“achievement” tests, “aptitude” tests, 
“diagnostic” tests, perhaps “interest in- 
ventories” and “personality scales.” And 
now you may hear of other tests to 
come — “College Boards,” scholarship 
tests, armed forces classification tests, 
employment tests, and so on. 

What are all these different tests? 
How are they scored? How are they 
used? What can you learn from them? 
How can you get the most out of them? 
Try to put yourself into each of the 
following situations and see how tests 
can help you. 
> You're a senior in high school and 
you want to get into a certain well- 
known college. Perhaps you also hope 
to get a scholarship. You take entrance 
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examinations and scholarship qualify- 
ing tests. The college wants to be sure 
youre capable of doing the work re- 
quired of its students. (Incidentally, 
one of the greatest favors ever done to 
some students is to be excluded from 
the college of their choice. If they were 
accepted and didn’t quite have the 
ability required to keep up with its 
standards, they might soon “flunk out” 
or find themselves heading for a ner- 
vous breakdown — while they might 
have been quite successful at another 
college or on a job which fitted them 
better. ) 

> You're applying for a job as a secre- 
tary in a large advertising company 
You take a typist test, a stenography 
test, and a “general ability” test. (If 
you fail the test, you'd better improve 
your skills or try a less demanding job.) 
> You're a high school junior and you're 
trying to make up your mind about 
future courses of study careers. 
Your high school counselor gives you 
a battery of aptitude tests. Your pattern 
of high and low scores will tell both 
your counselor and yourself something 
about your abilities in different fields 
and the areas which seem most promis- 
ing for your future concentration. 


and 


YOU, THE READER 


Tests are going to play an increasingly important part in your life in 
the next few years. Every high school student would be wise to learn more 
about them. To help strip the mystery from such tests, to help you under- 
stand their purpose and meaning, Scholastic Magazines are going to publish 
regularly throughout this school year a series of articles on standardized 
tests. They are prepared by expert test-makers from the well-known testing 
institution, Educational Testing Service. Each article will describe and ex- 
plain a different phase of testing and will give you some sample questions 
from many different kinds of tests. Watch for them twice a month. 


> You're a housewife and the local 
school system is trying a plan of paying 
housewives to read themes to relieve 
the English teachers. The project di- 
rector gives you and the other appli- 
cants a “verbal ability” test and a sam- 
ple paper to grade. Whether you get 
the extra “pin money” you need de- 
pends on the results you achieve on 
the test. 


> You're in the naval reserve and aim- 
ing for a promotion. Your scores on 
tests of electronic developments will 
go a long way in determining whether 
you get the promotion or the Navy 
keeps you a j.g. a while longer. 


FIGURE A: In each line below, Figure Y is similar to Figure X in some way. Find the 
principle in each case. Then apply it to Figure Z by selecting the one of the five figures 
lettered A to E which is related to Z in the same way Y is to X* 
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FIGURE B: Which pulley is revolving faster? 
Check one answer below.** 


(1) A 
(2) B 


(3) They are revolving at about the 
same speed. 


FIGURE C: In which case must the man do 
more work to move the roller? Check one 
answer below.** 


(1) A 
(2) B 


(3) He does an equal amount of work 
in both cases. 
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> You're finishing your second year of 
college and don’t know what you want 
to take for a major. You're not particu- 
larly interested in some of the subjects 
you do best in. The University Coun- 
seling Service recommends that you 
take an interest inventory to help you 
see what your interests are. The test 
results will help you understand your- 
self better and choose more wisely. 


> You're a senior in high school and 
want to enter a school of nursing. Be- 
sides aptitude tests, you take a person 
ality inventory. The results will help 
the school officials know you before you 
even arrive 

We'll explore tests like these and a 
lot more in the articles to come. We 
hope at the end of this series that 
“aptitude tests,” “general ability tests,” 
“interest inventories,” “test batteries,” 
and a lot of other strange words will 
be part of your everyday vocabulary 
so that you can better understand and 
use test results for your own benefit. 
(And we may even drop in a hint or 
two on how to take tests so you'll make 
your best score.) We shall give you 
a chance to try many sample items 
and show you how they are scored. 
Then when you take such tests you 
will know what to expect. Instead of 
seeming strange or puzzling, geometric 
forms like those in Figure A will look 
familiar. You'll just say casually, “Oh, 
those are only items from a general 
ability test. I bet I'll see something like 
that again in my college placement 
exams.” 

And when you see technical dia- 
grams like those in Figures B and C, 
you won't “choke up.” You'll just say, 
“These give me a chance to use some 
of the principles I’ve learned in physics.” 

Meanwhile, what are your questions 
about standardized testing? If there is 
anything you would like to have ex- 
plained or described in these articles, 
write to Test Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines. We'll do our best to answer 
your questions. 


* The correct answers to Fig. A are 1, B; 
3, E; 3, B; 4, C 

°° The correct answers to Figs. B and C 
are B, 3; C, 3. 





( NE MAN, it might be said, once 
fought an army. Ancient historians 
tell us that. the man was old, over sev- 
enty. The army was that of the strong- 
est power in the world—Rome itself. 
But the old man, a Greek, fought the 
Roman army to a standstill for nearly 
three years—and almost won. The old 
man was Archimedes of Syracuse, the 
greatest scientist of the ancient world. 
The Roman army knew his reputa- 
tion well, and he lived up to it fully. 
Legend says that when curved mirrors 
were set up on the walls of Syracuse, a 
Greek city in Sicily, the besieging Ro- 
man ships caught fire. It wasn’t sorcery; 
it was Archimedes. When huge claws 
were extended outward on beams, ships 
were caught, raised, and overturned. 
It wasn’t magic; it was Archimedes. 
It is said that when the besieging 
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Romans caught a glimpse of rope or 
wood being raised above the walls of 
Syracuse, they hoisted sail and ran. 

For Archimedes was different from 
the Greek scientists and mathematicians 
who had preceded him, great as they 
were. Archimedes went beyond them in 
imagination. 


Man Ahead of His Time 


For instance, to work out the areas 
enclosed by certain curves, he adapted 
existing methods of computation and 
came up with a system that resembled 
integral calculus. This was nearly two 
thousand years before Isaac Newton 
devised the modern calculus. Suppose 
Archimedes had had Arabic numerals 
to work with instead of the clumsy 
Greek numbers. He might have beaten 


Newton to the punch by 2,000 years. 

Archimedes went beyond his pred- 
ecessors in daring. He denied that 
the sands of the sea were too many to 
be counted. So it is said that he counted 
them. Not only them, but the grains 
of sand it would take to cover the 
earth. Not only that, but the grains of 
sand it would take to fill the universe. 
In doing this, he invented a new way 
of expressing large numbers. Our mod- 
ern methods are similar in some ways 
to the one he devised. 

Most important, Archimedes did what 
no man before him had done: he ap- 
plied science to the problems of prac- 
tical, everyday life. The great Greek 
mathematicians before Archimedes— 
Thales, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Euclid— 
all considered mathematics to be ab- 
stract. It was a way of studying the 





majestic order of the universe—nothing 
more. It had no practical applications. 
They were intellectual snobs who de- 
spised practical applications. They con- 
sidered such things fit only for mer- 
chants and slaves. Archimedes shared 
this snobbery to a great extent, but he 
was willing to apply his knowledge of 
mathematics to practical problems, 

Archimedes was born at Syracuse, 
Sicily. The exact year of his birth is in 
doubt, but it is believed to have been 
287 B.C. At that time, Sicily was a 
Greek colony. Archimedes was the son 
of an astronomer and related to Hiero 
II, king of Syracuse from 270 to 216 
B.C. He studied at Alexandria, Egypt, 
the intellectual center of the Mediter- 
ranean world, then returned to Syra- 
cuse and immortality. 

He had been taught at Alexandria 
that a scientist was above practical af- 
fairs and everyday problems. At the 
same time, these everyday problems 
fascinated Archimedes. He could not 
keep his mind off them. He was 
ashamed of this interest and refused to 
keep any records of his mechanical 
devices. But he kept on making the de- 
vices. Today his fame rests upon them. 


Theory Behind the Lever 


Long before the Roman ships sailed 
into the harbor at Syracuse and the Ro- 
man army set up its siege, Archimedes 
had become renowned. 

One of Archimedes’ early achieve- 
ments was setting up the abstract theory 
that explains the basic mechanics of 
the lever. Imagine a shaft balanced on 
a pivot with the length of the shaft on 
one side of the pivot ten times the 
length on the other. Pushing down the 
shaft at the long end moved the 
short end up only one-tenth the dis- 
tance. However, the force pushing the 
long end down was multiplied ten times 
in the push of the short end up. In a 
way, distance was being exchanged for 
force. 

Using his theory, Archimedes saw no 
limit to this exchange. A man had only 
a limited amount of force at his dis- 
posal, but distance was unlimited. 
Therefore, make the lever long enough, 
push the long end down far enough, 
and any weight could be lifted at the 
shert end. 

“Give me a place to stand on,” he 
cried, “and I can move the world.” 

King Hiero called what he thought 
was a bluff. He demanded that 
Archimedes move sométhing heavy. 
Not the world, perhaps, but something 
heavy. So Archimedes chose a ship at 
the dock and had it loaded with freight 
and passengers. Even empty, it could 
not have been dragged out of the dock 
and into the sea without many men 
pulling at many ropes. 


But Archimedes tied the ropes to- 
gether and arranged a pulley device (a 
kind of lever, using ropes to take the 
place of the shafts). He then pulled 
at the rope. Single-handed, he drew 
the ship slowly into the sea. 

Hiero was quite content to believe 
that his great kinsman could’ move the 
earth if he wanted to. He had enough 


faith in him te set him seemingly im- 


possible problems. 

A goldsmith had made a gold crown 
for Hiero. The king wondered whether 
the smith had been honest. He might 
have kept some of the gold given him 
and substituted silver or copper. So 
Hiero ordered Archimedes to deter- 
mine whether the crown was pure gold 
-without damaging the crown. 


“Eureka—!I Have It’’ 


Archimedes was puzzled. Copper 
and silver were lighter than gold. If 
they had been added to the crown they 
would take up more space than would 
an equal weight of gold. If he knew 
the space taken up by the crown (that 
is, its volume) he could give Hiero the 
answer. But how was he to determine 
the volume of the crown without beat- 
ing it into a solid mass. 

Archimedes took his problem to the 
public baths. Probably he sighed wear- 
ily as he lowered himself into a full tub 
and watched the water overflow. And 
then he sat up, thunderstruck. For it 
suddenly occurred to him that his body 
was pushing water out of the tub. The 
volume of water pushed out must be 
equal to the volume of his body pushing 
in. To find the volume of anything, you 
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merely measured the volume of the 
water it displaced. 

He had discovered the principle of 
displacement in one flash of intuition! 
From this he deduced the laws of 
buoyancy and specific gravity. 

Archimedes could not wait. He 
sprang out of the bath and ran home 
through the street, naked and dripping 
wet. As he ran, he cried over and over 
again, “I have it. I have it.” He cried 
it in Greek, of course, “Eureka! Eureka!” 
and the word is still used today to an- 
nounce a glad discovery. 

He filled a vessel with water, placed 
the crown in, and measured the volume 
of the water displaced. Then he did 
the same thing with an equal weight 
of pure gold. The volume of water dis- 
placed was smaller. The gold in the 
crown had been mixed with a lighter 
metal, giving it greater bulk (volume), 
and causing more water to overflow. 
The king ordered the smith executed. 

Even in his old age, Archimedes 
could not resist the challenge of a prob- 
lem. In 218 B.C., Carthage (in North 
Africa) and Rome went to war with 
each other, and the Carthaginian gen- 
eral, Hannibal, invaded Italy. He 
seemed on the verge of destroying 
Rome. While King Hiero lived, he kept 
Syracuse neutral, though in a dangerous 
position between two fighting giants 


“Don't Disturb My Circles” 


After King Hiero’s death, however, 
a group that favored Carthage came into 
power. In 213 B.C., Rome laid siege 
to the city. 

For three years, the aged Archimedes 
held off the Roman army. But one man 
could do only so much. At last, in 211 
B.C., the city fell. But even defeat 
could not affect the restless brain of 
Archimedes. As the soldiers swarmed 
into the city, he was working out a 
problem from a diagram. A soldier or- 
dered him to surrender, but Archimedes 
paid no attention. The problem was 
more important to him than a little 
thing like the sack of a city. “Don’t 
disturb my circles,” said Archimedes. 

So the soldier killed him. 

The achievements of Archimedes 
have become part of mankind’s heri- 
tage. He showed that it was possible to 
apply a scientific mind to the problems 
of everyday life. He showed that an 
abstract theory in pure science—the 
principle that explains the lever—could 
save the straining muscles of man. 

He showed the reverse, too. By be- 
ginning with a practical problem—that 
of the possible adulteration of gold—he 
discovered a scientific principle. 

Today we believe that the great duty 
of science is not only to understand the 
universe, but also to better the lot of 
mankind in every corner of the earth. 
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Birdman in Khaki 


Up, up, and away! It’s a bird, it’s 
a plane, it’s GI Joe! 

Science has caught up with Super- 
man. The infantry soldier of tomorrow 
will have a portable rocket strapped 
to his back (see photos). The rocket’s 
powerful kick will enable him to run 
like a gazelle, swoop up steep cliffs 
like a swallow, and vault across wide 
rivers like a kangaroo. 

The portable rocket already is being 
tested. Here’s how it works. When the 
rocket soldier punches a button, the 
rocket flames to life. From a standing 
start, the rocket soldier can blast off to 
a height of at least 10 feet. Nozzles 
channel the rocket’s hot exhaust away 
from the soldier’s body. A few seconds 
later, the soldier floats to the ground. 

The portable rocket 4s not designed 
to let a soldier fly from place to place. 
It merely an extra push to 
the soldier’s normal running and jump- 
ing muscles. Result: the soldier won't 
get tired even after such superhuman 
feats as jumping 20 feet with a heavy 
field pack on his back or outrunning a 


thoroughbred race horse 


prov ides 


Uncle Sam’s New ‘‘Moon’’ 


U.S. hurled its fourth Earth 
into orbit in July. Our new 
Explorer IV, rode into space 
nose of the U.S. Army’s four- 
Jupiter-C rocket. Explorer IV 
38.43 pounds—our chubbiest 
moon” to date. Its to probe 
1 mysterious blanket of deadly radia- 
that cloaks the Earth 250 miles 
above our heads 

[The radiation 
earlier U.S. Earth 
sity jammed thei 
Explorer IV was 
nstruments custom-built to measure 
the thickness of the radiation blanket. 
As our new “moon” looped Earth at a 
maximum altitude of 1,400 miles and a 
minimum altitude of 170 miles, it ra 
dioed the vital statistics back to Earth. 
Scientists kept their fingers crossed. 
[The radiation blanket could stretch 
all the to the \ spaceship 
vould then require a heavy lead “hide” 
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radiation 
fitted 


with sensitive 


way sun 
to protect its passengers from the dead- 
would | to de- 
rocket 
money 


ly rays. Scientists lave 


motors. 
—and 


velop superpowered 


Such 
me. Interplanetary travel would have 


motors would cost 


to be postponed indefinitely. 


But if the cosmic barrier is only a 
few hundred miles thick, a spaceship, 
rocketing at 25,000 miles per hour, 
could whoosh through the radiation 
blanket in seconds. Lead shielding 
could be shaved to a minimum. 


Riding the Wind 


Two U.S. Navy balloonists paid 
man’s longest visit to the stratosphere. 
They rode a huge plastic balloon to an 
altitude of 15 miles in a flight that 
lasted a record 34 hours. 

As the balloon drifted along, the two 
balloonists “shot” each other and the 
sky outside with a tiny TV camera. 
The TV picture was transmitted to 
scientists on the ground. 

The balloon’s gondola resembled a 
flying Noah’s Ark. It carried a cargo 
of 10,000 bees, fruit flies, mosquitoes, 
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and beetles. Some of the insects were 
hung on the outside of the gondola. 
Scientists are studying them to learn 
their reactions to the extreme tempera- 
tures 15 miles-up. The remaining in- 
sects were kept in containers inside the 
gondola. Scientists will examine them 
for damage by cosmic rays. 

This flight was really a shakedown 
cruise for Project Mars in November. 
What is Project Mars? It is a planned 
balloon flight to an altitude of 75,000 
feet. The balloon will carry an experi- 
enced balloonist, an astronomer, and a 
bulky 16-inch telescopic camera. High 
up above 90 per cent of the Earth’s 
blurry atmosphere, the telescopic cam- 
era will give man his first clear look at 
Mars. This trip may enable scientists 
to find out whether life exists on Mars 
—and whether Mars’ famous “canals” 
are real or imaginary. 


Wide World Phot 


Portable rocket could make every soldier a Superman. Soldier could soar up steep 
cliffs, run like a gazelle, attack enemy bunkers from overhead with flamethrowers. 
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hoy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“Hi! What’s new?” 

It's. a common back-to-school 
greeting that should really be “What 
isn't new?” It’s a new season — of 
fall and football and new faces in 
the school corridors. There are new 
courses and classes, new people to 
know, new proms and plays’ and 
parties to look forward to. Despite 
the fact that the calendar insists it’s 
the ninth month of 1958, it’s a new 
year, academically speaking.- If you 
greet it with anticipation and a new 
approach, it can be a good year— 
all year long. 


Q. I've always gone to school in a 
small town but last summer my folks 
moved and now I’m going to a large 
school in the city. The school is so big 
that it doesn’t seem as if I'll ever get 
to know anybody. What can I do? 


A. Feeling like a little fish in a big 
pond isn’t very pleasant, especially 
when you're afraid that you may be 
permanently lost and unnoticed at the 
bottom. But once you’ve explored the 
big pond, it can become as comfortable 
and friendly as a smaller one. . 

Don’t be overwhelmed by the first 
few days of hubbub. Fortify yourself 
with the thought that 1,000 people try- 
ing to greet old friends, find new class- 
rooms, and make schedule changes will 
logically create more noise and con- 
fusion than a hundred people will, but 
the confusion won't last. You may feel 
overlooked at first, but once the tumult 
dies down; you will pop into focus with 
other members of the class. Show that 
youre interested in knowing other peo- 
ple by looking interested. Your best 
method is a ready smile and a friendly 
hello. If you're confused about things, 
ask questions. You'll find that most 
people enjoy helping a newcomer learn 
the ropes. 

Don't take a back seat. Pursue your 
old interests. Find out what extracur- 
ricular clubs and activities are open to 
you. Try out for the glee club or the 
school paper or the sports car club. 
It’s easy to make friends with people 
who share your own interests. And 
don’t be discouraged if you don’t have 
a new circle of friends within a week 
or two. Both you and your classmates 
need time to get to know one another. 
If you're patient, as the year progresses 


youll find strange territory becoming 
familiar ground. 


Q. Last year, when | was a junior, 
I dated a senior and all my friends 
were seniors. Now that the crowd has 
graduated, I’m really out of things. 
How can I get back into my own class 
crowd? 


A. You didn’t go to the moon or 
Mars last year but you were just as far 
away from your classmates’ sphere as 
if you’d become a space explorer. It 
seemed natural to spend all your time 
with Chris and Chris’ friends. But while 
you were conquering a new social 
world, it was also natural for your old 
friends to feel hurt and neglected. Now 
they may think you're coming back only 
from necessity and not from choice— 
and they may resent it. You'll have to 
win yourself a welcome by showing 
people you're genuinely glad to be do- 
ing things with your own class again. 

At first, censor your conversation 
about what you and Chris and the 
senior gang did last year. Play down 
the fact that you’ve been a stranger for 
a while. Instead, be an_ intelligent, 
interested listener until you’re caught 
up in class events again. Become a 
volunteer. Offer to make posters or 
wield a broom on the clean-up com- 
mittee for the weekly sock hop. This 
is the kind of evidence your old friends 
need, in order to know that you're stil] 
a proud member of the class of 59. 


Q. Last semester I went steady and 
my grades sank to an all-time low. 
Over the summer I started going steady 
with another girl. Now that school has 
started, my parents want me to bring 
up my grades and they think I should 
break up with Sally. What can 1 do? 


A. Time is a daily supply of 24 
hours per person—and everyone has to 
work out his own way of using it. 
School work and social life both have 
a place in your life. The trick is to keep 
your head in control of your heart. 

Better decide now to make your 
week days work days and let week- 
ends be date days. Discuss your plan 
with Sally and explain that you'll have 
to do a disappearing act after school 
to avoid disappearing from her life. 
Then make a study schedule and ap- 
portion your time each night so you 
can do a good job of preparation for 











Christian Science Monitor 
“Oh, she’s through talking. They're 
waiting to see who hangs up firstl’’ 


the next day. Have a talk with Mom 
and Dad and explain your plan. If you 
have a realistic program outlined, 
chances are they'll be willing to give 
you the opoprtunity to show that you 
can manage your social life and school 
responsibilities, too. 


Q. I've never done much in school 
activities and I'd like to be more active 
this year. I’m shy, though, and I don't 
have any special talent or interest. How 
can I get started? 


A. Most people aren't born with a 
special talent. Instead they concentrate 
on developing certain interests. Every- 
one has an interest if he takes time to 
define it, so indulge in some wishful 
thinking. If you had your choice, what 
things would you like to be able to do? 
Now pull these dreams down to earth 
and look at them realistically. See which 
ones fit in with the opportunities offered 
you in school activities. Then go ahead 
and sign up for a club or a try-out. 

You aren’t expected to be a profes- 
sional in a field. If your secret desire 
is to be a member of the Footlighters 
but you think your acting ability is nil, 
give it a try anyway. If you don't 
qualify as an actress, turn your attention 
to behind-the-scenes activity. Prompters 
and prop girls are as necessary a part 
of a successful performance as the 
principal players. 

And don’t let your shyness stop you. 
One of the best ways to get over it is 
to develop an interest. You'll discover 
it’s not difficult to speak up when 
you have something to talk about. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality. 
school, or family problems? If you 
have a question which you’d like to 
have answered in “Boy dates Girl,” 
send it to: Gay Head, Senior Scholastic. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 
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She learned a lesson about 


fear that she never forgot 


Dinner for 


Monsieur 
Martin 


Short Story 
By GEORGES SURDEZ 


HEN I was a boy and frightened 

in new surroundings, my mother 
did not scold me. She took my plight 
seriously and told me a story to illus- 
trate an important point about fear, 
which I never forgot. Even today, I 
have use for that story on occasions. 

“Here you are,” she started quietly, 
“afraid of everything—afraid of the other 
boys, afraid to go upstairs in the dark, 
afraid of strange dogs. Afraid of a lot 
of things you are not even sure you 
should be afraid of. What would you do 
if you had to go into a room with a 
bear?” 

“I wouldn't go,” I told her. 

“I did,” she informed me. 

“Maman! With a bear in the room, 
WOM 6.6 Fo 

She had done that and she told me 
all about it. She was about fourteen 
years old at the time, living in a village 
in the Swiss Jura. Her father owned a 
sizable farm and was quite hospitable. 
A wandering showman, whom Mother 
called a Bohemian, came through with 
a performing bear and gave an open- 
air exhibition. 

That bear was as shaggy and massive 
as a self-respecting bear can be. Being 
in a French-speaking region, he was 
called Monsieur Martin while perform- 
ing, although his master called him 
Tonio in private. He could do a lot of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Game-winning confidence 
starts in the locker room” 


Says Hugh McElhenny 


“You can’t crack pro football with- 
out complete confidence in yourself. 
And for me, confidence begins with 
the kind of equipment I’m using. 


“Take my helmet... Wilson uses a 
new plastic called Etholite—the first 
plastic developed just for football 
helmets. Light as a pennant, but 
plenty tough and shock resistant, 


“T like the way Wilson makes foot 
balls, too. They’re tops for size con- 
trol and shape retention. In bad 
weather that ‘grippy’ feel gives you 
surer ball handling ...and that spells 
real confidence. 

‘“‘And these Wilson Riteweight 
Shoes! Comfortable as sneakers, 
really light, really flexible.” 


The same Wilson men who design 
and make Hugh McElhenny’s foot 
ball equipment see to it that Wilson’s 
line for you meets the same high 
standards for comfort, for quality 
and for long, rugged wear. So make 
sure your next helmet, football or 
shoes are designed to give you confi- 
dence. Make sure they carry the 
Wilson name. Available wher- 
ever quality football equipment 
is sold. 


Hugh McElhenny, star back of 
San Francisco 49’ers, is a mem- 
ber of the Wilson Advisory Staff 





ED BROWN, 

Star quarterback of 4 
the Chicago Bears, £ 
says: 


Know the News 


By Wayne Hren, Maple Heights High School, Maple Heights, Ohio 


*® Starred words refer to world news 
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10 
Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazi 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzie published we 












































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
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good supporter’ 


Running, twisting, blocking, falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a name, address, school, and 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. i. Foon oon 3 | mene 
Wear a good supporter... get a Bike zines, 33 West 4 
et your local sporting goods store. More Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Answers to thi eok's 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand. | puzzle in cae "Taee, 


with answer filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 












































Sold only by sporting goods deolers 


BLING 


™ KE N DALL comrerr 


BIKE WES SALES DivVISION 





NEW—FOR YOU! 


In convenient 
PAPER WRAP with 
PULL STING for easy 
pointing 


PAPER WRAPPED, 
EASIEST-TO-POINT 
ERASERS 


You'll give a long cheer for these 
easiest-to-use, pencil size erasers! 
Famous Weldon Roberts World's 
Quality Standard rubber cores, 
choice of 3 textures. 

No. 138 BALL POINT. (illustrat- 

ed) Green rubber, Erases ball 
point pen & pencil writing; India 

Ink on artwork; translucent paper 

too, without scuffing. * 

No. 448 GREEN GLOW. (Not 
illustrated) Soft green rubber. 

For smoothest pencil erasing & 
cleaning. 

No. 378 GRAYPOINT. (illustrated) > 
Gray rubber. Cleanly erases ink & 
typewriting. 

If your stationer cannot supply you, 
send us 15¢ for each eraser you'd like. 
(Specify) USE THE COUPON. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 


Enclosed find ¢ for eraser(s) as checked 
below: | 
( BALL a (green) (] GREEN GLOW (green) | 


RAYPOINT (gray) 
NAME 





ADDRESS. 









































__ rebel leader Karim el-Kassem 


overthrew King Faisal in July. 


. The Assistant to the President, Sher- 
man —__ __, made news this sum- 


mer. 
. Bill which has become law 


after 


being passed by both houses of 


Congress. 
2. We live in the atomic 


4. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 

3. Two of these make a popular dance 

. U.S. Secretary of Defense (initials). 

. U.N. Secretary General (first name). 
Capital of United Arab Republic. 
Speaker of the House (first name). 


22. U.S. soldier. 
24. Tiny, industrious insect. 


26. The famous Liberty Bell is in this 


state (abbr.). 
7. Impudent talk (slang). 

A number of similar things. 
. Made up of several kinds. 
2. Quantity of yarn. 
. Two thousand pounds. 
3. Our President’s nickname, 
. Old Testament (abbr.). 
. Game played by children. 


2. Prime Minister of Israel (initials of 


last name). 
3. Charge for services rendered. 
. Opposite of hated. 
. She starred in Teacher's Pet 
name). 
. Iron (chemical symbol). 


. Resource found in the Middle East. 


. Displaced person (abbr.). 


When a country wants to expel an 
ambassador, he is declared “persona 


grata. 


. Bill and 
Capital of Bulgaria. 
Scientific name for Explorer I, 
=e 


(last 


2. Ancient Egyptian sun god. 
8. Good tennis serve that is not re- 


turned. 


. Something done on the sly (slang). 
3, District Attorney (abbr.). 
. Young head of a Moslem religious 


, oe <n 


. Edmund Muskie is governor of this 


state (abbr.). 
Head of U.S. delegation to the U.N., 


Henry Cabot — 


. Mao Tse-tung heads this Red nation. 
. Capital of Jordan. 
. Former ruler of Viet Nam, Bao 


3. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


(abbr.). 


. The Muses are goddesses of 
8. Brief sleep. 
23. Our Vice-President. 
. U.S. Secretary of Commerce, 


Sinclair — 


. Created light. , 


The — is mightier than the 
sword.” 


. With two of these you travel over 


snow. 


. Fasten with rope or cord. 
3. President of the Teamsters Union. 
. First name of No. 42 Across. 
7. Nasser is ruler of this country. 
. In golf, the tiny platform from which 


the ball is struck. 


. Also. 
. Jellylike material. 
2. Not good. 
. Independent Order of Foresters 


(abbr.). 


. Song, On _____. of Old Smoky. 
. Movie, ________ Time for Sergeants. 
. Nickel (chemical symbol). 

. Chlorine (chemical symbol). 

. He wrote The Cop and the Anthem 


(initials ). 
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Fair Trade 


(Continued from page 9) 


fact, have sold themselves on a par- 
ticular product or brand before they 
even enter the store. Their chief inter- 
est in entering any store is to learn the 
price—and to buy where it’s lowest. 
Here’s the owner of a major discount 
house telling why he gave up a small 
independent grocery store to become 
a discounter: “A woman would call me 
up to her house. She’d give me a 60- 
cent order for groceries. She’d tell me 
fo pick up cakes at the bakery on the 
way back, clothing at the cleaner’s, and 
toothpaste at the When I 
delivered the whole load to her she’d 
promise to pay for the groceries next 
week. And then she'd break her word. 
Sure we were getting a mark-up on the 
groceries. But not on the labor.” When 
a chance came to buy a carload of fire- 
damaged Woolworth stock, he jumped 
at it and opened a small department 


drugstore. 


store. 

“T realized that if I was to succeed, 
I'd have to do the opposite of what 
[other stores] did. They were selling 
on credit, offering exchanges and re- 
funds, making deliveries, and introduc- 
ing many other services which put up 
their prices. . . . So I did the opposite. 
I sold for cash and cut out all the 
services. People flocked around. 
The policy paid off.’ 


No Prestige Lost 


Actually, a brand name _ product 
doesn’t lose prestige just because some 
stores sell it at a lower price than other 
stores. Take phonograph records. The 
list price of an RCA Victor 45 rpm 
record is 98¢. Many discount houses 
sell this disc for 79¢. To record eol- 
lectors, the prestige of RCA Victor at 
79¢ is still greater than that of an un- 
known label that sells for 98¢—or even 
69¢. The buyer knows RCA Victor 
quality from previous purchases or 
from the reputation of its singers or 
performers. But he may leave the store 
with five records at the discount price 
instead of four at the list price. 

“Fair trade” laws are price fixing dic- 
tated by manufacturers. The brand 
manufacturer, in other words, decides 
at his time and in his own way exactly 
when, where, and how his brand shall 
be priced at the retail counter. Yet that 
counter is the property of another in- 
dividual or another firm! Is this fair 
trade? Is this free enterprise? 


Too Much Policing? 


Espetially unfair is the non-signers’ 
clause of “fair trade” laws. Nothing 
could be more undemocratic. It binds 
all retailers to a decision made by just 





one retailer. What about American 
majority rule? 

Besides, to make a “fair trade” law 
work requires extensive policing by 
manufacturers. The costs of such polic- 
ing on the state level, plus the costs 
of bringing violators to court, were so 
high that this was one of the reasons 
G.E. and other manufacturers dropped 
“fair trade” this spring. On the na- 
tional level these costs would be multi- 


plied by forty-nine! 


31 


So-called “fair trade” laws are out 
of place in a mass-production economy 
in which mass selling is done primarily 
by mass-communication media, Fur- 
thermore, the economy differs in differ- 
ent parts of the You 
realistically fix one price fo1 all places. 

If individual want individual 


trade” laws, that’s their 


cant 


country. 
states 
“fair business. 
But there is no need for a national law 
to shackle all U.S. retailers and shop 


pers in economic chains. 


On the Vanguard the window-like Solar Batteries turn sunlight into power for a radio. 


Whats the news 
from outer space? 


Scientists want a lot of information 
from the Explorer and Vanguard space 
satellites— information about tempera- 
ture, cosmic ray activity, meteorite 
density and other matters. 

Radios in the satellites send back 
this useful “news” from outer space. 
Since every cubic inch and every ounce 
in a satellite is precious, these radio 
transmitters must be quite small. Bulky 
vacuum tubes, such as you find in most 


Tiny Bell System transistors like this one help the 
satellites radio vita! information back to earth. 


radios at home, would be too large and 
heavy for them. 


So, instead of vacuum tubes, the 
radios use tiny transistors, an invention 
of the Bell System. These do the same 
job as vacuum tubes, but require much 
less power as well as room. 


There’s another Bell System inven- 
tion in the Vanguards—the Solar Bat- 
tery, which converts sunlight directly 
into power for a radio. Those in the 
satellites were made by Hoffman Elec- 
tronics Corp., Evanston, Illinois. 

The Beil System is proud that its 
inventions are helping man to explore 
and understand outer space. We’re 
equally proud, though, to serve you, 
your family and your community with 
good, dependable telephone service 
right here on earth! 


A BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Wat Do Vou Kaow ? 


sips 


A quiz.on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. MIDDLE EAST 
A. Using the numbers 1-4, arrange 
the following developments in the 
order in which each occurred. 
a. Ottoman control of Middle East 
b. Establishment of British and 
French mandates in the Middle 
East 
. Persian Empire at its height 
. Withdrawal- of British troops 
from Suez Canal zone 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
a. All of the following countries 

are usually included in the Mid- 

dle East, except 

1. India 3. Iraq 

2. Israel 4. Jordan 
__b. All of the following countries in 

the Middle East are oil rich, 
except 
1. Egypt 3. Kuwait 
2. Saudi Arabia 4. Iran 
__c. All of the following factors con- 
tribute to the rise of nationalism 
in a country, except 
1. common race 3. common tongue 
2. common faith 4. imperialism 
__d. All of the following are charac- 
teristic of Arab countries in the 
Middle East, except 
. widespread illiteracy 
2. widespread disease 
3. extremes of wealth 
. powerful representative gov- 
ernments 
__e. A state in the Middle East 
which gained its independence 
following a partition resolution 
by the U.N. is 
1. Pakistan 3. Jordan 
2. Israel 4. Syria 
__f. All of the following countries 
are major purchasers of Middle 
East oil, except 
B: U.S. 
2. Great Britain 


8. Russia 
4. France 


ll. ALASKA 


__a. As a state, the number of Sen- 
ators Alaska may have will be 
- one 
2. two 
3. one until population doubles 
. based on the size of its pres- 
ent population. 
. Alaska belonged to the United 
States as a result of 


. war with Spain 
2. discovery 
3. purchase from Russia 
. atreaty with England settling 
our northwest boundary 
. Alaska’s largest industry today is 
1. farming 2. gold mining 
3. fishing 4, manufacturing 
. The distance between Siberia 
and Alaska is about 
1. one mile 3. 1,000 miles 
2. 54 miles 4. 2,000 miles 
. All of the following are cities in 
Alaska, except 
1. Juneau 8. Anchorage 
2. Fairbanks 4. Diomede 
. Most of the land in Alaska is 
owned by the 
1. government of Alaska 
2. Federal Government 
3. settlers (private business) 
4. Eskin.os and Indians 
. Compared with prices in the 
U. S., the prices of food and 
services in Alaska are 
1. high 
2. low 
3. about the same 
4. not generally known 
A major natural resource which 
U. S. companies are planning to 
develop in Alaska in the near 
future is 
1. coal 
2. wheat 


8. cotton 
4. oil 


lll. READING A GRAPH 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is “true,” an “F” if it is false, and 








SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


MILLIONS 
OF PUPILS 
IN THE U. S. 31 


TOTAL 41.2 woner 
EDUCATION 


30.3 2 SECONDARY 


“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion, 
. In 1950 there were 30,300,000 
pupils in the U. S. 
. Total number of pupils in- 
creased steadily between 1950 
and 1957. 
A major factor in the increase 
in pupil population in the U. S. 
during the 1950’s was the in- 
creased birthrate of the 1940's. 
. The number of elementary 
school pupils outnumbered the 
pupils in secondary schools in 
each year for which figures are 
given. 
Number of pupils in higher edu- 
cation more than doubled _ be- 
tween 1950 and 1957. 
__f. In 1953 there were about 25 
million elementary school pupils. 


IV. FAIR TRADE 


On line to left of each argument, 
place an “F” if it is in favor of a Fed- 
eral “fair trade” law and an “A” if it 
is an argument against it. 

a. Big retailers can afford to take 

losses on a few items. 

Brand-name merchandise is 

marketed on a national scale, 

and state regulation is inade- 
quate. 

Consumers have a right to buy 

at the lowest possible price. 

. A brand-name product doesn’t 
lose prestige because some 
stores sell it at a lower price 
than others. 

The manufacturer’s control 
should end with his sale to the 
retailer. 

“Fair trade” does not raise aver- 

age prices to the consumer. 


rae 


V. BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCIENCE 


On line to left of each item, place 
a “Y” if it is generally accepted as 
true about Archimedes and an “N” if 
it is not. 
First to work with Arabic num- 
bers. 

. Lived most of his life in Rome. 
Original mathematical thinker. 
Explained principle of lever. 
Discovered principle of buoy- 
ancy. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Cairo (ki'ro) 

Chamoun, Camille (chi.m66n’, ki.mél’) 
Chehab, Fouad (sha.hib’, f60.ad) 
Diomede (di’6.méd ) 

Faisal (fi‘s] ) 

Hussein (h6d0.san’ ) 

Moslem (m6z‘lém ) 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel (na’sér, ga.mal’ 
ab.dél’ ) 

Ottoman (6t’d.man) 

Saudi Arabia (sii 60’di a.ra’bi.a) 





a . 
| Hore) ebetcarnn Weeping 
Listening won't help... 


but 
UDDENLY, it’s September, and the 
big radio-TV networks are percolat- 
ing again. Here’s a brief forecast of what ta0y¥ LOX 
this brand-new season offers. 





Special Shows: The Bell Telephone se- 
ries of eight programs leads off with 
“Gateways of the Mind” (all about our 
five senses) on NBC-TV, Oct. 23. CBS- 
TV promises two lavish music vals: Louisa 
May Alcott’s “Little Women” (Oct. 16) 
and O. Henry’s “Gift of the Magi” (Dec. | 
).) Bing Crosby will do two 90-minute | 
shows for ABC-TV and Fred Astaire 
is scheduled for two 60-minute NBC- 
TV musicals. On Nov. 10, Louis Arm- 
strong will headline a special CBS-TV 
jazz show. And keep your eyes open on 
Nov. 3, when Rosalind Russell recreates 
her Broadway role in CBS-TV’s version 
of “Wonderful Town.” 


Dramatic Shows: The DuPont Show of 
the Month begins its CBS-TV series on 
Sept. 22 with the delightful comedy 
“Harvey.” Early in 1959 the series will 
present England’s brilliant Old Vic Com- 
pany in “Hamlet.” The Hallmark Hall of 
Fame (NBC-TV) will open with Julie 
Harris in “Johnny Belinda” (Oct. 13); a 
Alfred Drake is scheduled for “Kiss Me : ” 

Kate” in November; the excellent “Green | H d f 

Pastures” of last year will be repeated Blem ishes ry u p ast | 


live: and Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilder- 


ness” comes up in April. THYLOX MEDICATED CREAM 


Documentary Shows: Gene Kelly will 
illustrate the history of the dance on the heals and clears while you sleep! 
first Omnibus show (NBC-TV). On Oct. 
3, Lowell Thomas takes his High Ad- Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
venture cameras to Alaska for CBS-TV. 
Edward R. Murrow initiates a new 
CBS-TV series, Small World, in which At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
famous people from all over the globe 
will chat together. 


very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 


can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
HE ; Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
Variety Shows: Jackie Gleason and 
Buddy Hackett join up on CBS-TV, 
Oct. 3. Uncle Miltie Berle returns to will give you a clearer, cleaner, better-looking skin—quicker 


doctors for over 10 years— now, no prescription needed. Thylox 


NBC-TV, Sept. 25. Johnny Desmond than you ever thought possible! 

takes over Your Hit Parade Friday nights 

on CBS-TV. Ed Wynn starts on NBC- sl = 

TV Sept. 25. ; 

Radio Shows: CBS-Radio will begin reg- | pace TH [YLOX” 

ular Saturday afternoon broadcasts of | : ; 

the Metropolitan Opera in November. 

The same network is also starting in Oc- 

tober a new series of Saturday night 

concerts by the New York Philharmonic. | 
So it looks-like a gala season coming | THYLON : 

up. Hope you'll join me in this spot each pare as ES 

week for the latest in good looking and 

listening. 








Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your dally soap. 
Cleans and erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germi- 
ee cjidal agent that prevents spread of acne infection. Relieves 
oily skin without drying it.......60O¢ 


—Dick KLEINER| gx 1N CARE PRODUCTS BY SHULTON 
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from your Phot 


or Snapshot 


© Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 2'2” x 312” 
@ Just pennies per picture 
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Following the 


WM iTops, don’t miss. “iMiMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MAAATHE OLD MAN AND THE 
SEA (Warners. Produced by Leland 
Hayward. Directed by John Sturges.) 
Ernest Hemingway’s short novel has 

been made into an outstanding film that 

pays tribute to man’s will and faith. 

This is the simple story of an old Cuban 

fisherman (magnificently played by 

Spencer Tracy) who has had no luck 

for 84 days. A boy (well played by 

Felipe Pazos) is the man’s only friend. 

Then the old man catches the biggest 

marlin he has ever seen, after a three- 

day battle. He ties it to his boat and 
heads for home. On the sharks 
attack and devour the marlin, leaving 

At first the old 

man feels defeated, but then realizes 

that man can be destroyed, but not 
defeated. 

Leland Hayward has produced the 
film in lush colors, while John Sturges 
moves the story along with style and 
sensitivity. Peter Viertel’s script captures 
the Hemingway prose flavor. Don’t miss 
this extraordinary movie. 


way, 


MAAMONCE UPON A HORSE (Uni- 
versal. Produced, directed, and writ- 
ten by Hal Kanter.) 

A new comedy team’ of Dan Rowan 
and Dick Martin star in this zany take- 
off on Western movies. The boys por- 
tray outlaws in the Wild West during 
that hackneyed “post-Civil War period.” 
The two decide to become cattle rus- 
tlers and steal a whole herd. They are 
stuck in Empty Cup, Colorado, and 
can't get rid of their cattle. A sharp 
cowgirl (Martha Hyer) owns practi- 
cally the whole town. She raises the 
price of feed so high that no one wants 
cattle. But it’s not the plot that will 
tickle you; it’s the funny jabs at other 
Western movies. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


WIA \“Tops, don’t miss. Wi iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama D Comedy ( Musical—(M) Docu 
mentary Y Animated Cartoon—(A Western—(W 


(Y); Cinerama—South 
White Wilderness 
Forest (D); The 


44 44Windjiammer 
Seas Adventure (Y); 
(Y); The Light in the 
Proud Rebel (D). 


4414 Dangerous Exile (D); The Law and 
Jake Wade (W); Imitation General (C) 
4 Time to Love and a Time to Die (D); 
Rooney (C); Kings Go Forth (D) 

“i Last of the Fast Guns (W); The Fly 
(D). 


“The Naked and the Dead (D); King 


Creole (D). 





Popular 

’S Awful Nice (Columbia). Roll back 
your rug before spinning this Ray Con- 
niff disc. The talented arranger presents 
a full-sounding package of standards, 
including It Had to Be You, Lovely to 
Look At, and That Old Feeling. His 
scoring of voices with the brass section 
has added exciting new colors to big 
band swing. 

Music for Non-thinkers (RCA Vic- 
tor). “Dr, Fritz Guckenheimer” (really 
Francisco's Richard Gump) 
done it again with his Sour Kraut Band. 


has 


| Sure-fire musical fun for your next birth- 


day bash, and a perfect gift for the 
hi-fi addict! 

Althea Gibson Sings (Dot). 
still her game, Althea 
nod for this pressing. She is unhurried 
and has wisely avoided any vocal trick- 


ery. You're My Everything, the album’s 


Tennis is 


yet deserves a 


| high-point, marks her as a potentially 
| fine romantic singer. 


Dot gave her a 
good quintet to back her up, too. 


Jazz 

Johnny Griffin Sextet 
Tenorman Griffin is rich in bop ideas, 
especially on hard-paced numbers like 
Catharsis and Stix’ Trix. But Pepper 
Adams’ brilliant baritone and Kenny 
Drew’s piano cut Johnny on the slower 
What’s New? An exceptional all-star 
recording group. 


(Riverside). 


Classical 

The Instruments of the Orchestra 
(Vanguard). From contra-bassoon to 
castanet, this two-record course is the 
perfect anchor for anyone’s classical 
library. First desk men of the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra, solo and ensem- 
ble, are presented by radio’s David Ran- 
Remarkable for its good taste 
and technical clarity, the set comes with 
a helpful 16-page illustrated booklet. 
This is the best introduction so far. 


dolph. 


Pick o’ the Pops 
Lou Stein still leading with Got a 
Match? b/w Who Slammed the Door? 
on Mercury. . . . Liberty’s Barry Mar- 
tin coming up with Hello Love for a 
possible hit. . . . Jeri Southern’s Oh Sure 
I Do and Just When We’re Falling in 
Love have put the Roulette label out 
front. . . . Speaking of labels, new ones 
are “Banana” and “Antler.” 
—Bos SLOAN 





Tit for Tat 


A friend of ours brought home one 
of those “Understanding Your Teen- 
ager” books, and to spare her young 
daughter any possible embarrassment 
or self-consciousness, she smuggled it 
up to her own room. Once there, how- 
ever, she became so absorbed in the 
book that when the youngster knocked 
on her door, she called, “Come in” 
without looking up. The daughter took 
one look at the book, one at her mother 
—and then slammed out of the house 
without a word. 

In a few minutes she came back 
and—still without a word—stretched out 
on the couch with a book of her own, 
its title conspicuously visible: “YOU 
AND YOUR AGING PARENTS.” 


Coronet 


Which Side? 


On a guided tour of Civil War bat- 
tlefields, the guide gave instance after 
instance in which a handful of Grays 
routed regiments of Blues. 

“Didn't the Yankees 
probed a New Yorker. 

“Not as long as I’ve been directing 


these tours,” replied the guide. 
American Mercury 


ever win?” 


Success Story 


John Lottajack was deeply touched 
when he arose to speak at the testi- 
monial dinner given in honor of his 
fiftieth business anniversary.’ His voice 
trembled when he spoke. 

“When I came to this city,” he said, 
“I walked down the dusty street. I 
had no fine automobile. Not even a 
horse and buggy. My only suit 
on my back and the soles of my shoes 
were getting thin. All my personal pos- 
sessions I brown paper 
sack, 

“Our city has been good to me. 
My store has prospered. I own a news- 
paper and radio station. I’m president 
of our largest bank and I hold con- 
trolling interest in a corporation that 
operates cities. I’m a 


was 


carried in a 


stores in 257 


member of our leading clubs and I 


own several business blocks.” 

After the dinner Mr. Lottajack was 
approached by a ! ‘ho shyly asked, 
“Mister, cou! > what you 
carried in that brown } sack when 
you came here / years ago?” 

“Sure, son, I -an reca!! every item. 
In that bag I had $300,000 in cash 
and $500,000 in negotiable securities.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Tempting Recipe 

A distinguished American author 
had no desire to become a citizen of 
the Soviet, but he did want the ex- 
perience of living in Moscow for a 
spell. Somewhat to his surprise, he 
wangled a visa for himself and family, 
and happily set forth. At the border 
control, however, customs officials eyed 
his vanload of supplies with open sus- 
picion, and after searching everything 
very carefully, made him remove the 
label from every box and can he was 
bringing with him. 

That may explain a certain difficulty 
his Ukrainian cook experienced with 
the canned goods one evening during 
her first week on the job. Warned not 
to bother the master with questions, 
she figured things out for herself—and 
proudly served for dessert at dinner 
two cans of tennis balls, smothered in 


sour cream! 
Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Bite-Sized 

Customer: “I haven't come to any 
ham in this sandwich yet.” 

Waiter: “Try another bite.” 

Customer (taking huge mouthful): 
“Nope, none yet.” 

Waiter: “Dog-gone it! You must have 
gone right past it.” 


The Balance Sheet 
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A-A-Ahoy, S-S-Sir! 

A sailor ran up to his executive offi 
cer in great excitement. He stuttered 
and stammered, but couldn’t say a 
word. His executive officer 
patience and shouted, “Sing it 
sailor, sing it out.” 

The sailor drew a deep breath and 
sang: 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to mind. 

The admiral’s fallen overboard; 

He’s half a mile behind.” 


Future Farmer 


lost his 
out, 


Ugh! 

An Indian took his the 
jeweler to have it repaired. The jewel 
er took the watch apart and a dead bug 
fell out. The Indian said, “Ugh! No 
. the engineer 


watch to 


wonder watch no run. . 


is dead.” 
Dig 


Silly Question 


“Would you say the defendant has 
a habit of talking to himself when he’s 
alone?” asked the lawyer. 

After considerable thought the wit- 
ness replied, “That’s a hard question 
to answer. You see, I’ve never been 


with him when he’s alone.” 
Pen Maga 








J. Paul Sheedy* Was 
He Discovered Wildroot Cream-Oil ! 


An Udder Failure Till 





The boys were having a bull session in Sheedy’s room. “It’s no yoke,’ 


beefed Sheedy. “Heifer’y girl I ask for a date turns me down flat.” Then 
Sheedy’s roommate spoke up: “There’s good moos tonight, J. Paul. Try 
some of my Wildroot Cream-Oil on those cowlicks.” Sheedy did and 
now he’s the cream of the campus. Wildroot keeps his hair handsome 
and healthy looking ... neat but not greasy. Makes J. Paul feel good 
about his hair all day. Get Wildroot Cream-Oil in bottles, tubes, or the 
New Push-Button Can, There’s no udder hair tonic like it. 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 
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Monsieur Martin 
(Continued from page 29) 


tricks, dance to the sounds of the ac- 
cordion, march in step with a beating 
drum, salute the flag of the Helvetic 
confederation. 

The showman told of his great 
strength and ferocity. Monsieur Martin, 
it seemed, had a quick temper and tol- 
erated no fooling. To guard against a 
hasty reaction, the man had him rigged 
with a stout collar, a chain, a heavy 
leather muzzle. During his performance, 
he would growl and snarl and his mas- 
ter would push him back to his proper 
place with a stout stick. 

That night my grandfather invited 
the Bohemian to stay at the farm, and 
the bear was placed in a shed near the 
stable. Of course, as amusement was 
scarce in the mountains, neighbors 
dropped in to talk with the foreigner. 
There was plenty of wine and some 
local liquors distilled from plums and 
cherries, which boast some fame in the 
region 

The Bohemian was an amazing fel- 
low, who told odd yarns with an odder 
accent, and played his accordion like 





Reproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
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silk finish... Perfect 
carrying size, 2!/2” x 31/2” 


Money Back 
Guaranteed! 


an expert. He could sing in any lan- 
guage you suggested, German, French, 
Italian, Russian, and had even picked 
up some patois ballads. 


It was about ten o'clock that an un-| 


usual tumult broke out—loud grunts, the 
sound of planking being pounded, ac- 
companied before very long by the 
neighing of horses and the plaints of 
disturbed cows. “Don’t worry,” the Bo- 
hemian said, * ‘it’s my Tonio, You people 
have been so nice to me I forgot to feed 
him, and he is making a fuss.” 

My mother’s father was ashamed that 
even a bear should be hungry under 
his roof. He beckoned to my mother, 
who had kept in a corner so that she 
would not be noticed and sent to bed, 
and told her to go and feed the animal. 

My grandmother protested mildly, 
but when she was reminded that the 
bear was in an enclosure and chained 
solidly, she smiled at my mother and 
nodded for her to do as ordered. 

“What does he eat?” Mother asked. 

“Oh, anything. Vegetables, cabbages, 
carrots, bread, cooked meat,” the show- 
man said. “Mix them together, like for 
your pigs. Give him a lot; he has a fine 
appetite.” 

So my mother went to the stove—it 
was in the same room—and made up a 
pate. She took her time about mixing 
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the stuff, wondering whether it would 
be more dangerous to protest to her 
father or to go in with the bear. She 
picked the bear. 

As she crossed the courtyard, leaving 
the sounds of laughter and singing be- 
hind, she could hear the bear clamoring 
for food. He quieted the moment the 
latch clicked under her hand. She had 
taken along a storm lantern, and when 
she entered the shed she suspended it 
on a hook just inside the door. 

The bear looked her over as keenly 
as she looked him over, and grumbled 
something under his breath. Then he 
vanished behind the planking. My 
mother heard him snuflling—he knew 
where the opening to the manger was. 
She stood there, her heart pounding, for 
a time, then braced herself, walking the 
six or seven feet to the partition and 
slid a plank aside. As she shoved the 
pan through the opening, she saw two 
paws with long, rasping claws seize the 
utensil and drag it inside. 

She was afraid, but she was even 
more curious. She found a crack be 
tween the planks and put her eye in it. 
Then her heart nearly stopped beating. 

That bear had a stout collar, to which 

chain was attached. But the chain 
was not fastened to anything, it was 
looped around his neck! And it was 
obvious from his great bulk and evi- 
dent strength, that had he really wished 
to, he could have beaten the partition 
to splinters, knocked down the door, 
and made his escape. 

But he had been satisfied with merely 
making a lot of noise! That demonstra- 
tion of self-control reassured her. 

Meanwhile, the bear had shoved the 
pan into a corner and was standing 
there, peering over his shoulder at the 
exact spot where she stood behind the 
partition. He knew very well that she 
had not gone away, that she was watch- 
ing him. He would sniff over the food, 
then turn to snuffle and grunt in an 
annoyed tone. 

Of course, Mother thought then. He 
can’t because of his muzzle. I'll go back 
and tell the man. 

But before she had time to act, the 
bear squatted, licked the food tenta 
tively. Then, very calmly, he brought 
up both forepaws, slid the heavy muzzl« 
from his nose, pushed it above his eyes 
and began to eat. 

“You understand,” my mother con 
cluded. “That bear just quietly pushed 
that muzzle up, like an old lady push 
ing her spectacles up to her forehead. | 
knew that my father had guessed the 
truth, that I had been afraid for noth 
ing, that the stories the man told about 
Monsieur Martin, the fits of anger, were 
all make-believe, to make the show 
more interesting. After that, I never was 
afraid of anything until I found out 


if there was anvthing to be afraid of.” 
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IS FAST BALL makes a 

sound, like a small jet” 
faster than anyone Bob Feller, 
and that includes Herb Score”. . .“ He 


can become one of the greatest relief 


strange 
. He's 


since 


pitchers of all time.” 

The object of all this affection is a 
husky 6-foot 2-inch, 200-pound Yankee 
named Rinold (Ryne) Duren. Strong 
men tremble when this big boy shuffles 
out to the mound, peers near-sightedly 
through his thick-lensed glasses, and 
then starts throwing little peas at them 
The ball sort of explodes. It gets right 
on top of the hitter, then it takes off with 
a strange little hop. 

Ryne (it rhymes with fine) was the 
early season sensation of the American 
League. In his first 26 innings of relief 
pitching, he gave up a measly 13 hits, 
fanned 40, walked just 12 men, and 

| showed a sensational earned-run average 
of 1.04— tops in the big leagues. Relief 
pitching like this hadn’t been seen since 
the glory days of Joe Page. 

Oddly enough, Ryne isn’t a Johnny 
come-lately. A 29-year-older who has 
been pitching for ‘ten years, he just 
started to produce this season. Up until 
the Yankees “stole” him from the 
Athletics on June 15, 1957, he kicked 
around the minor leagues labelled as a 
“wild man.” He just couldn't get the ball 
over. 

‘I could always throw hard,” claims 
Ryne. “But I couldn't find the strike 
zone. When I attended Cazenovia (Wis.) 
High School, the coach refused to let 
me pitch. I was very wild and he didn’t 
want me to bean anyone. So he played 
me in the outfield and third base. 

“Before I graduated, I suffered iin 
attack of rheumatic This laid me 
up for six months. I read so much while 
in bed that I ruined my eyes and had to 


tever 


start wearing thick-lensed glasses. That’s 


What a Relief! 


the only way I could see. I have just 
20/200 vision in the left eye and 20/70 
in the other.” 

“But that didn’t keep me from com 
peting in baseball, basketball, and track 
I was a pretty good broad jumper and 
high jumper. I once cleared 6 feet. And I 
would have gone out for football, if we 
had had a team.” 

After graduation, the 
strong-armer started pitching for Cazen 
ovia in the Sauk County League. He 
soon ran up a string of 30 straight score 
less innings, including three no-hit 
games. He once fanned 24 men in a 
game, and averaged better than two 
strike-outs an inning in chalking up a 23 


near-sighted 


and 1 record. 

The old St. Louis Browns spied him 
in the “bushes” and signed him up for 
a bonus of $500. They sent him to 
Wausau in the Class D Wisconsin State 
League, and that was the start of his 
travels. 

“Tll never forget that season at 
Wausau,” grins Ryne. “I walked 114 
men in 85 innings, fanned 145, hit 19, 


18 wild pitches! It was 


and made 
horrible!” 

That was the story of his life tor the 
next seven years. Everywhere he went 
Pine Bluff, Dayton, Anderson, Scranton, 
San Antonio — he showed terrific 
promise. No one could hit him. He 
whiffed batters by the dozens. But he 
walked almost as many as he struck out 

Baltimore finally called him up in the 
spring of 1954. But he failed to impress 
Manager Paul Richards. The Oriole pilot 
had him working on sliders and curves, 
and a nerve in his elbow became in 
flamed. He pitched exactly two innings 
for Baltimore and then was shipped to 
Seattle. Next back to 
San Antonio. 

Then came the first real break for 
Ryne. He was sold to the Kansas City 
Athletics, who sent him to Vancouver 
in the Pacific Coast League. There he 
came under the eagle eye of the famous 
minor league manager, Lefty O’Doul. 

“Lefty took great pains with me. He 
taught me the value of ‘moving’ the ball 


and 


season he slid 


low, high, inside, and outside. And he 
taught me how to pitch to the weak 
nesses of the different hitters. Up until 
then I was just a thrower. I just aimed 
right down the middle. That was okay 
until the late innings. Then, when | 
wasn't so fast, the hitters would tee oft 
on me.” 

The Athletics brought him up in 1957 
let him pit h 43. so-so innings, and 
traded him to the Yankees. The Bronx 
Bombers promptly shipped him to one 
of their ace farms, Denver. And it was 
there that Manager Ralph Houk finished 
the job that O’Doul had begun 

“Under Houk,” says Duren, “I learned 
how to set up the batter and other de 
tails I should have mastered before then 
I began using a slider, sinker, change-up 
and fast ball.” 

The Yankees licked their chops when 
Ryne began setting the fast American 
Association on its ear. In little more than 
half a season, he won 13 and lost just 2! 
In 114 innings, he gave up just 88 hits 
and fanned 116 batters. But—happiest 
of all—he walked only 33 men. Gone for 
ever was the tag of “Wild Man.” The 
rest you know. 

How does he feel about being a relief 
pitcher rather than a starter? 

“First, let me say that I’m glad to be 
a Yankee, to have made a locker in ,the 
Stadium. Sure, every pitcher wants to 
be a starter. But let’s face the facts. I’m 
moving toward 30 and it would take me 
three years as a starter to reach the point 
at which I’ve arrived as a reliever. 

“Some clubs don't pay relief pitchers 
what they’re worth. But the Yankees do. 
So I don’t mind working out of the 
bull pen.” 

Is the life of a relief pitcher more 
wearing than that of a starter? 

“No, I'm not asked to warm up every 
day. The life is pleasant, it’s not ex 
hausting, and it’s rewarding. And it gives 
you a thrill to wake up in the morning 
and look at the Yankees’ standing in the 
American League. Don’t forget: I've 
been with the lowly Browns, Orioles, 
and Athletics.” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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*61 know that the success of a basketball player de- 
pends largely on his feet and legs. That's why | always 
emphasize this fact to young players. Exercise regu- 


larly to strengthen your foot and leg muscles. They are BOB COUSY, 


, ‘ world's greatest 
your biggest asset in basketball play. | know from 7% nan player— 
Captain of famous 


years of experience. You should pay particular atten- 
Boston Celtics. 


tion to the shoes you wear. They are the most impor- 
tant part of your equipment. Get shoes that help give 
your feet and legs good support. That’s why | wear 
and recommend P-F Basketball shoes.’’ 


7 ’ 7 
p ’” means Posture Pp w” Canvas Gym Shoes //* 
Foundation \ for boys and girls . 
1. The important ‘'P-F"' rigid wedge A \ ' bs , K 


helps keep the weight of the 
body on the outside of the 


feature tough, non-marking soles, BS 
with traction treads for quick AS > 
stops and starts...sponge A>»S i 
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cushion insoles, 


normal-foot—decreasing 
foot and leg muscle ‘ 
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